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The International Labour Organisation 
Since the War 


[N 1944, in a world still at war, the I.L.O. Conference, weighing 

the past experience of the Organisation and drawing the 
lessons from it, set its goals for the post-war period ahead. The 
time was ripe for action. Never before had the world’s resources 
been perverted to such a fantastic extent to meet the exigencies 
of armed conflict. Never before had there been such clear recogni- 
tion of the social objectives in the balance. And with this came a 
surge of conscience and of common responsibility towards the 
future, crystallising in a determination that victory on the military 
front should be followed in the peace to come by victory over the 
obstacles in the way of social progress. 

Thus, evaluating the past and facing the future, the I.L.O. sought 
and found a new orientation, fresh objectives and a broader basis 
of action for the post-war period. In what is now known as the 
Declaration of Philadelphia, its controlling organ, the Conference, 
restated the aims and programme of the Organisation in order to 
give it added strength and vitality for mastering the tasks which 
had to be tackled when peace was restored. 

Some such restatement of objectives and programme was 
necessary, partly because over the past certain concrete tasks given 
to the I.L.O. under its original mandate had been fulfilled, partly 
because experience had indicated that in other directions no further 
progress could be made without broadening the scope of action, 
and partly because new social aims were emerging out of the war 
and out of the hopes for the future of war-weary peoples. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THE PAST 


The I.L.O. did not start life afresh after the war; it entered the 
new period with twenty-five years of activity behind it. Its post- 
war work has necessarily been based on what had been done—or 
left undone—in the past, on machinery and procedures built up 
over that period, and on the experience and lessons of those years. 

The I.L.O. had been set up in 1919 immediately after the first 
world war. Its aims and purposes, as stated at that time, reflected 
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the social demands and problems which had grown out of that 
war and the social aspirations of that era. Its programme indicated 
the major preoccupations of the times: for example, prevention 
of unemployment, regulation of hours of work, the protection of 
workers on the job. Between 1919 and 1939 its activities were 
centred on these and related problems, and by the end of the period 
much had been done to deal with certain of them as effectively 
as could then be done by international action. Over those years 
tremendous progress had been made in improving working condi- 
tions and building a more solid and extensive structure of social 
protection. The eight-hour day, for example (the major question 
before the first conference of the I.L.O. in Washington in 1919) 
was no longer a burning issue throughout the world by 1939, because 
in many countries either that goal had been overtaken or such 
practical advance made towards it that hours of work, as such, had 
ceased to be a dominant preoccupation. The same was true of a 
number of other questions selected in 1919 for special attention— 
for instance the protection of women workers in employment. The 
I.L.O. was an important instrument in bringing about the changes 
which occurred although, of course, a variety of forces were at work 
in the same direction. 

In other fields, the I.L.O. had come up against difficulties in 
fulfilling commitments under the 1919 programme. These were 
not sudden or surprising difficulties, but ones that arose naturally 
as study of the problems gradually revealed their real nature. Ina 
number of cases difficulty arose because further progress could not be 
made through the I.L.O. machinery without running into economic 
problems which had direct repercussions on social policy. This was 
one of the clear lessons of the Depression, for example ; the “ preven- 
tion of unemployment ” was part of the 1919 programme but the 
I.L.O. was not in a position to take any effective action without 
tackling the economic and financial problems and examining the 
social effect of policy in those fields. The same was true of measures 
directed towards “the provision of an adequate living wage ”, 
another specific task assigned to the I.L.O. by the Constitution 
of 1919. No real progress could be made by attempting to deal with 
this problem within the narrow framework of the protection of work- 
ing conditions. In one or two other fields there had been little direct 
advance for different reasons, mostly because national action had 
not yet reached a stage where international action could make a 
contribution. Freedom of association, for example, was an area 





1 Action in this direction was taken in the Public Works (National 
Planning) Recommendation adopted by the Conference in 1937. Since 
the war, the principles of that Recommendation have been widely accepted 
as part of the mechanism of fighting trade and employment fluctuations. 
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where the I.L.O. had not been able to accomplish very much before 
the war. The question evolves only in industrially developing coun- 


_ tries, and a common basis for the adoption of international stand- 


ards did not exist in the law and the practice of a sufficient number 
of the member countries. Indirectly, however, the I.L.O. played a 
part in stimulating national acceptance of the principle of freedom 
of association through the fact that under the Constitution each 
country’s delegation to the annual Conference was to include 
workers’ and employers’ delegates and advisers chosen in agreement 
with the most representative national organisations. In a good 
many countries the mere acceptance of this obligation gave an 
impetus to the development of trade unions and employers’ organisa- 
tions, and to a steadily widening and more effective recognition of 
their status. 

All these lessons from the past played their full part in the 
decisions taken at Philadelphia to reorient the work of the I.L.O. 
and to remodel the Organisation so that it could move forward on a 
broader front. In addition, there was a new element in the whole 
picture : the emergence of new social demands and new problems 
which were directly related to the political ferment and national 
aspirations accentuated by the war, and which involved a wider 
frame of reference and required a fresh approach and different 
solutions. Emphasis was shif? ing from prevention of unemployment 
to promotion of full employment and higher living standards, from 
protection of workers on the job to definition and establishment 
of the basic requirements for improving their conditions of work 
and life. The cry of nations and of men for freedom—including 
freedom from want—was becoming more insistent and had to be 
answered. 


THE BROADENING OF AIMS 


The Declaration adopted at Philadelphia in 1944, now a part 
of the I.L.O. Constitution, marked a new departure. It laid down 
two basic objectives : first, that conditions in which all can enjoy 
freedom, human dignity, economic security and equal opportunity 
must be the central aim of national and international policy ; and 
second, that all national and international efforts should be judged 
in the light of whether or not they help to achieve this aim. It 
added that the I.L.O. had a special responsibility to the peoples of 
the world to examine and consider international economic and 
financial policies and measures from this standpoint—in other 
words, that the Organisation should act as a watchdog, ensuring 
that social policy is made a dominant concern and the welfare of the 
people a central objective. 
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At the same time, within its own special field of action, the I.L.O. 
undertook to promote throughout the world programmes which 
would, among other things, achieve higher living standards with 
full and effective employment of manpower, working conditions 
calculated to ensure a just share of the fruits of progress to all, 
effective recognition of the right of collective bargaining, manage- 
ment-labour co-operation, extension of social security and medical 
care to all sectors of the population, adequate protection for the 
life and health of all workers, provision for child welfare and mater- 
nity protection, adequate nutrition, housing and recreation and 
cultural facilities, and equality of educational and vocational 
opportunity. 

There is a fundamental difference between these aims and pur- 
poses and those of 1919. Firstly, by recognising explicitly the 
Organisation’s responsibility in the economic and financial fields, 
the Declaration provided the impulse for examining what policy 
in these fields means to the welfare of the people ; and, by drawing 
special attention to the key importance for social policy of full use 
of the world’s productive resources, it suggested a far broader and 
more realistic approach to the solution of social problems. Thus 
it took account of the reasons for past shortcomings of the I.L.O. 
in dealing with particular questions assigned to it for action, and 
tried to find a better way for the future, not only through the 
I.L.O.’s specialised activities but also through co-operation with 
other international organisations for which the Conference foresaw 
the need. Secondly, the Declaration placed emphasis on the Organi- 
sation’s responsibilities in the extensive area of conditions of life 
as well as in the more restricted domain of conditions of work. 

In other ‘words, the old idea of preventing unemployment was 
restated in terms of full employment, not as an aim in itself but 
directed towards higher living standards. The earlier and narrower 
concept of protecting workers against the hazards of sickness, 
accidents arising out of their work and old age was replaced by a 
wider concept of social security to provide a basic income, com- 
prehensive medical care and effective protection for the life and 
health of all persons. The problem of working conditions was no 
longer stated in a piecemeal fashion but placed in a broad context 
of wage, hour and other policies, calculated to ensure a just share 
of the fruits of progress to all. Other objectives carried over from 
the past were also reformulated in the same spirit—freedom of 
association now includes effective recognition of the right to 
bargain collectively and promotion of management-labour co- 
operation in improving productive efficiency and in carrying out 
economic and social measures over the whole range of the economy, 
thus emphasising not only the purpose of the existence of freedom 
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of association but also the possibilities of wider action that it 
opens up. 

These aims, as restated and agreed in 1944, determined the 
main direction of the I.L.O.’s work from then to now; and its 
achievements since the war must be measured by its success in 
helping to translate them into action which has or may come to 
have practical meaning in the social evolution of the world. 


THE CONDITIONS OF PosT-WaAR ACTION 


Like any other international institution, the I.L.O. is a part of 
the world about it, drawing its life from the ebb and flow of progress 
in all its member countries and from the aspirations of their peoples. 
The last eight years have been a period of remarkable development : 
the transition from a war to a peace economy in the immediate 
post-war period, carried out with surprisingly little economic and 
social wastage ; unparalleled industrial expansion resulting from 
the drive for increased production and productivity and the reorgan- 
isation of trade, first to expedite reconstruction in countries 
devastated by war and then to raise living standards there and 
elsewhere in the world ; and finally, with the persistence of political 
fears and instabilities, the shift towards production for rearmament 
purposes. General and sustained emphasis on economic develop- 
ment to make possible higher living standards, particularly in the 
underdeveloped regions, has been combined with new emphasis 
on activities for the defence of national ways of life, in Europe, the 
Middle and Far East, Africa, the Pacific area and the Americas. The 
unity of purpose and social confidence, both within and among 
countries, and the impetus to social change derived from these in 
the immediate post-war period, gave way gradually to a more 
varied pattern of objectives, methods of action and results. 

Through the whole post-war period there have been no simple 
criteria to guide the evolution of social policy and there has been 
no simple yardstick to appraise what has been done. On the one 
hand, the unrelenting pressure of poverty, hunger, ill-health, 
illiteracy and insecurity over large parts of the globe has forced 
the pace of political, technical and economic development through- 
out the world, suggesting the course and content of national and 
international social policy. On the other hand, diversions of effort— 
to meet urgent reconstruction needs immediately after the war and 
later to support rearmament—have made it difficult or impossible 
to move as rapidly as is desired towards eliminating the social 
conditions which breed war and violent revolution. 

Like any other international institution, the I.L.O. has to work 
within the limits imposed by its own terms of reference and by the 
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nature of its machinery. The Organisation does not invent the 
problems with which it deals. Its principal task at any time is to 
try to provide leadership in the social field and to make it easier 
and quicker for the governments and the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations participating in its work to carry out through interna- 
tional machinery what they themselves decide they want to do. 

The I.L.O. operates through three principal organs : the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, the Governing Body and the Inter- 
national Labour Office. The Conference acts as a world parliament 
for labour and social questions. Its primary function is to set stand- 
ards. In carrying out this work the Conference concentrates its 
efforts at each session on a limited number of subjects on which 
concrete decisions can be reached, examines the questions thorough- 
ly (most often at two successive sessions) and adopts its conclusions 
either in the form of Conventions, which when ratified by member 
governments involve definite obligations in respect of application 
and compliance, or in the form of Recommendations, which are 
exclusively standard-setting in character and are designed primar- 
ily to provide guidance in determining national policy. These 
instruments make up the International Labour Code, which now 
includes more than 100 Conventions and over 90 Recommenda- 
tions. The Governing Body, consisting of sixteen members repre- 
senting governments’, eight representing the employers and eight 
representing the workers, plans and directs the work of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office and determines the agenda of I.L.O. Con- 
ferences and other meetings. The Office is responsible for providing 
the services required by the Conference and for carrying out the 
tasks assigned to it by the Conference or by the Governing Body. 
A series of advisory committees and technical and regional con- 
ferences and meetings supplement the work of the Conference and 
the Governing Body, and the headquarters work of the Office is 
supplemented by a world-wide network of I.L.O. branch offices and 
national correspondents. 

As compared with other intergovernmental organisations, 
the most distinctive feature of the 1.L.O. is the fact that, side by 
side with government representatives, employers’ and workers’ 
representatives participate directly with the right to vote in its 
annual Conference and the meetings of the Governing Body, and in 
many parts of the supplementary structure. This participation 
by the three major elements in social and economic life helps to 
give the work of the I.L.O. an eminently practical character, and 
its conclusions often represent a wide measure of agreement among 


‘1 Of the government members, eight are appointed by the States of 
chief industrial importance and eight are chosen by the government repre- 
sentatives of the other member countries. 
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the three groups despite the divergences of opinion which are 
bound to exist. 

Since the war the membership of the I.L.O. has increased ; 
between 1945 and 1952 sixteen States were admitted or readmitted 
to membership. This has given the Organisation a more and more 
universal character and brought its membership to a peak figure 
of 66 countries. Moreover, the post-war period has been marked by 
much more active participation by representatives of Asian, Latin 
American and Near and Middle Eastern countries. This has 
influenced the I.L.O.’s post-war activities, both as regards content 
(e.g., the greater emphasis on agriculture, co-operation and handi- 
crafts, and underemployment) and as regards methods (e.g., the 
greater concentration on field work to demonstrate the practical 
application in each region of standards agreed on a world-wide 
basis). The widened area of participation by employers’ and 
workers’ representatives as well as by governments has given the 
I.L.O. a far more solid informational basis for many of its specific 
activities and more realistic objectives and guidance in each of its 
major fields of work. 

The basic nature of the machinery has not been changed in the 
post-war period. However, certain parts of it have been elaborated 
and reinforced to enable the I.L.O. to perform certain continuing 
functions more effectively (e.g., the tightening up of the machinery 
for following up the decisions of each annual Conference), or to 
deal with certain problems more practically at the regional or 
industrial level (e.g., the extended use of regional conferences and 
technical meetings, and the establishment of industrial committees 
to permit closer examination of problems of particular industries 
of world-wide importance), or to carry out more efficiently activities 
receiving special emphasis (e¢.g., the setting up of field offices to 
assist in carrying out operational work). 

As the field of action was so vast in terms of the unlimited 
needs to be met, there was a natural temptation, when selecting 
work programmes from year to year, to try and move forward 
more rapidly than the facts of the national or international situa- 
tion or the resources and machinery of the I.L.O. permitted. This 
was particularly true immediately after the war, not only because 
of the urgency of the needs but also because the social climate 
made it easy to take advantage of social aspirations and to promise 
more than could afterwards be achieved. Moreover, within the 
special area set aside for action through the I.L.O., the various 
governments and employers’ and workers’ representatives have 
had somewhat different immediate preoccupations. Thus, the 
specific content of the I.L.O.’s post-war programme has been 
determined in part by conflicting pressures within the whole field 
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of social demands, national and international. The importance or 
urgency of one particular problem or another could not always 
be the overriding consideration in decisions determining the year- 
to-year activities and priorities. The problems that came forward 
have had to be tackled in an order not always strictly logical in 
terms either of needs or of practical possibilities for action. 

The framework of I.L.O. activity was also affected by the 
gradual creation of the United Nations and of its specialised 
agencies, each with its particular function to perform. In 1944 
the I.L.O. was the one surviving active international organisa- 
tion ; in 1952 it is one of several and the number tends to grow. 
This has meant that the I.L.O. has had to align its own post-war 
programme with those of the other organisations and to shape its 
activity in order to contribute effectively to the accomplishment 
of the objectives of the United Nations family as a whole. 

The goals and functions of the I.L.O. were set ; but only limited 
resources were available to meet the explosion of social 
demands which was the cumulative effect of the war years. Finan- 
cially, the Organisation, in 1945, was running on a small working 
budget amounting, in actual purchasing power, to about half of its 
pre-war total. Technically, it had by 1940 lost over 85 per cent of the 
experienced staff of its secretariat, which later had to be built up 
again from the handful of officials who had served the I.L.O. during 
the war years. Administratively, the headquarters services, indis- 
pensable for smooth technical operations, had been drastically 
reduced and had to be re-established in a form and at a rate that 
would permit rapid advance. 

It was against this background that the government, employer 
and worker representatives who determine the policies of the 
I.L.O. have formulated from year to year the programmes for the 
activity of the Organisation since the war, and that the I.L.O. has 
carried out its work and devised methods of action adapted to 
the needs of the post-war period. 


THE RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


On the surface, much of the work of the I.L.O. during the post- 
war period—as indeed throughout its existence—may appear slow, 
unspectacular and sometimes even dull. Thousands of things 
have been done from day to day and from year to year ; and yet 
little seems to have been achieved specifically in translating the 
objectives of the post-war era, as formulated in the Declaration of 
Philadelphia and in the hearts of men at that time, into the type 
of “ bread-and-butter” action, region by region, country by 
country, that would represent a clear balance of social progress in 
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an admittedly imperfect world. In fact, however, it is all this slow, 
unspectacular and sometimes dull activity which underlies the 
record of solid achievement during these post-war years and has 
enabled the I.L.O. to reach out gradually to grasp the initiative in 
one field or another according to the needs to be met. The result, 
in brief, is that over a short space of years the Organisation has suc- 
ceeded in shaping or helping to shape policies and measures which 
will affect the daily lives of men and women in all its member 
countries for generations to come. 

In the light of the I.L.O.’s primary functions, by which its 
progress must be judged, what has been accomplished through its 
machinery ? 

The General Trends of Activity 


Each year since the war has had its own record of activity and 
accomplishment. It is not easy in an article to present a view of 
the whole while at the same time retaining enough detail to give it 
life ; all that can be done is to survey what has been done since the 
war and how it has been done, first in a more general way and then 
in relation to specific fields of activity. 

As a standard-setting agency the I.L.O. has since the war 
produced results which are not only serving governments as guide- 
posts of social policy but have already found their way into the 
law and practice of a good many countries. Between 1945 and 1952 
the International Labour Conference, at its annual general sessions, 
adopted 18 Conventions and 17 Recommendations, and at one of 
its special maritime sessions (in 1946) 9 additional Conventions and 
4 Recommendations. Over the same period, the Conference revised 
5 important Conventions adopted before the war in order to bring 
their provisions into line with post-war needs and altered in detail 
some of the Conventions adopted by its 1946 maritime session. 

Even the figures alone are not without meaning. This is because 
of the long and patient work (normally covering a period of at 
least two years and sometimes, as in the case of the Social Security 
Convention, incorporating the results of more than a quarter of 
a century of research and standard-setting) and the collective 
effort involved in reaching and adopting final texts involving firm 
international obligations for the governments which accept or 
ratify them. 

But the questions dealt with in these post-war international 
regulations are even more significant. Each of the new Conventions 
and Recommendations represents either a continuation of past 
action or a major step forward in translating commitments of the 
I.L.0.’s post-war programme into practical terms in the spirit of 
the wider objectives of the Declaration of Philadelphia. 
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Thus, the Labour Inspection Convention of 1947 was a carry- 
over of action from the past ; work done before the war in this field 
was brought to fruition and turned to good account for the future. 
The series of maritime Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
in 1946 are not only built on past I.L.O. work on maritime labour 
questions but, because world recognition of the role of seamen in 
winning the war made it possible to advance rapidly in this field, 
represent striking progress in the International Seafarers Code by 
adding practical standards on specific limited items and on more 
general questions of particular importance. Standards on medical 
examination for young people, incorporated in two Conventions 
of 1946, are an example of prompt Conference action on a problem 
of immediate urgency in the post-war reconstruction period and 
of long-term importance for the future. The 1947 standards on 
social policy in non-metropolitan territories exemplify action on 
another key question in the post-war world. In 1948 and 1949 the 
important Conventions setting standards in the field of industrial 
relations were major achievements in a field where little had been 
done in the past. Similarly with equal remuneration for men and 
women for work of equal value : the 1951 Convention and Recom- 
mendation on this question represent advance in the application 
of a principle set forth in 1919 and in the scope of I.L.O. standard- 
setting. The Conventions on agriculture (minimum-wage fixing 
and holidays with pay) not only establish more effective standards 
of protection for the working and living conditions of agricultural 
workers but mark an expansion of activity in a field in which the 
I.L.O. had not been able to make much progress before the war. 
The Conference work on manpower started in 1944 with standards 
to meet the immediate problems of the transition to peace and 
continued with standards necessary as a basis for the expanding 
operational programme in the manpower field. The 1948 Employ- 
ment Service Convention and Recommendation restate in more 
detailed and positive terms the functions of a vigorous employment 
service operating in an economy seeking to obtain full use of 
manpower ; and in 1949 and 1950, respectively, the Conference set 
standards in two new areas of manpower policy—vocational 
guidance and the training of adults. Lastly, the Social Security 
Convention of 1952 is an example of a Convention based on the 
whole pre-war experience of standard-setting in one after another 
of the major branches of social security, and on an entirely new 
concept of social security and of methods of action which had 
grown partly out of this experience and partly out of more extensive 
post-war demands for further action in this field. 

Over the same period, the Conference brought the provisions 
of several important pre-war Conventions into line with post-war 
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realities and revised several others to overcome difficulties that 
had been experienced in implementing the standards agreed before 
the war. One illustration may be given. The main object of the 
revision of the Convention dealing with night work for women was 
to take account of current practices in respect both of industrial 
operations (the double day-shift system) and of the employment 
of women in industry. The old Convention, by its definition of 
“night ”, prevented women from being employed under many 
shift systems, and thus in fact tended to curtail their employment 
opportunities. The new Convention maintains the total length of the 
barred night period for women’s work but leaves more discretion to 
countries in arranging the hours which this period should cover. 

The lessons of the pre-war period and the needs of the post-war 
period also played their part in determining the kinds of Con- 
ventions adopted since the war. New types, giving more flexibility 
to the system according to the problems dealt with, have been added 
to the old. The Labour Inspection Convention (1947) makes it 
possible for governments to ratify in stages; the revised Fee- 
Charging Agencies Convention (1949) permits ratification of alter- 
native parts, one including less advanced and the other more ad- 
vanced standards ; the revised Migration for Employment Conven- 
tion (1949) has a number of annexes which are optional ; and the 
Social Security Convention (1952) permits countries to ratify it 
branch by branch, with special facilities for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. These changes of method were also dictated by a desire to 
make the texts emanating from the Conference realistic and effective 
as guides to policy. 

In addition, still further effort was made to close the gap be- 
tween the adoption of standards internationally and their applica- 
tion at the national level. This was one of the first problems to 
which attention was directed after the war. The aim has been to 
strengthen the system developed by the I.L.O. for ensuring that its 
standards are not simply “ paper work ” resulting in no practical 
action. 

The pre-war machinery was confined largely to the following 
procedure. Reports were received from governments on the applica- 
tion of Conventions to which they were parties. These reports were 
first examined by a small committee of independent experts, which 
was entitled to bring discrepancies between the international 
standards and the national law and practice to the notice of the 
governments concerned. The reports of the governments and any 
explanations received from them regarding the discrepancies were 
subsequently examined by a tripartite committee of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, which reported its findings to the Con- 
ference as a whole. 
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As a result of the experience of the pre-war period and the 
increased co-operation by governments that has been characteristic 
of the post-war era, it has been possible to make distinct improve- 
ments in this system of international supervision. At present, once 
a Convention or Recommendation has been adopted, all govern- 
ments are not only obliged to submit the texts to the competent 
national authorities (t.e., the parliament) but also to report to the 
I.L.O. on the action taken. Moreover, the scope of required report- 
ing on the application of standards has been widened to include 
unratified Conventions and all Recommendations. Governments 
have agreed to provide information on these, indicating how their 
standards compare with the I.L.O. standards, what action has 
been taken to bring about conformity, and what difficulties (if 
any) have been encountered in doing this. The procedure for such 
reporting has also been devised since the war. The Governing Body 
selects a group of closely related standards—e.g., these in the field 
of manpower—and requests reports on their application. These 
reports are then examined by the same machinery set up originally 
to deal with the application of ratified Conventions. The aim is to 
obtain wider implementation of the agreed international standards 
and to eliminate through the process of revision those difficulties that 
are commonly experienced in applying certain of the standards. 
Finally, the co-operation of employers’ and workers’ organisations 
at the national level has been enlisted more actively. Govern- 
ments have undertaken to ensure that these organisations are kept 
fully informed of the reports and explanations furnished to the 
I.L.O., and that they are able to make any comments they wish 
in regard to national observance of the international standards. 
This strengthened procedure for systematically following up each 
Convention and Recommendation in each member country has 
enabled the Organisation to make substantial progress since the 
war in applying standards which directly affect the course of social 
policy. 

Through all these steps, the paper work of the Conference, the 
research, reports and documents behind it, and the texts adopted 
by it, move from the international area of agreement into the 
national area of action. Since the war the course of ratifications of 
the Conventions and of formal acceptance of the Recommendations 
shows the practical results of painstaking action in the international 
field. Not only has there been steady progress in ratifying pre-war 
Conventions but certain of the basic Conventions of the post-war 
period, aimed directly at giving effect to the goals of the Declara- 
tion of Philadelphia, have already been widely ratified. By the end 
of 1952, for example, fourteen governments had ratified the Conven- 
tion on freedom of association, and ten the Convention on the right 
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to organise and bargain collectively ; sixteen had ratified the 
Employment Service Convention, thirteen the revised Convention 
on night work of women in industry, and sixteen the Labour In- 
spection Convention. The continuing pace of ratification indicates 
that the standards set are being rapidly incorporated in the national 
policy and practice of countries in widely different parts of the 
world and at different stages of economic and social development. 
During 1952 over 100 ratifications of 49 different Conventions were 
received from the governments of 31 countries all over the world, 
including Brazil, Ceylon, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Iceland, Italy, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Pakistan, South Africa, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia. The total number of ratifications was higher than that for any 
previous year. The improved system of international supervision 
has played its part in this ; by revealing the actual situation as 
regards many matters for which standards have been set, it has 
made it possible to uncover and meet some of the difficulties which 
necessarily arise in making an international standard a part of 
national programmes of action. 

On the whole, these international standards do not simply 
reflect the stage of progress already reached in a large number of 
countries. In a good many cases governments have made modifica- 
tions of detail in order to comply with I.L.O. standards, and in 
some of these cases the details were important to many workers— 
for instance, in connection with maternity protection. In a number 
of other cases ratification or acceptance of I.L.O. standards has 
represented a serious effort to move forward to meet the obligations 
specified—as in respect of the medical examination of young 
workers for employment. In some cases the standards set have 
served as practical goals for national action. This has been true, for 
example, of the standards relating to employment services, freedom 
of association, vocational guidance and (to some extent) equal pay. 
In other cases again, the course of national action has anticipated 
government acceptance of I.L.O. standards—for example, the 
standards for crew accommodation on board ships being built in 
many of the most important shipbuilding countries conform to the 
specifications set by the I.L.O.’s post-war Convention on this 
subject even though only eight of the governments concerned have 
so far ratified the Convention. 

The extent to which this process of standard-setting produces 
effects in the individual countries varies. At a certain point the 
initiative passes from the I1.L.O. to the governments themselves. 
The standards set and applied nationally since the war really 
determine how far the I.L.O. (regardless of the degree of efficiency 
of its standard-setting machinery) has actually touched the lives 
of the people and especially of the workers whose fortunes may be 
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said to be its special concern. True, to carry an example quoted 
above further, seamen, in consequence of post-war I.L.O. standards, 
may now have better food and accommodation than first-class 
passengers 40 years ago. But the I.L.O. did not create this situa- 
tion. It merely crystallised the limited trends of national policy, 
converting them into international standards that have gradually 
been incorporated into national practice ; and thousands of seamen, 
under whatever flag they sail, benefit from the results. The I.L.O.’s 
part was to give a particular impetus to a process of change that 
was occurring ; it was not, and could not have been, the primary 
factor in inducing the practical results in each of its member 
countries. The same is true of the I.L.O.’s post-war work in respect 
of social security. Here the stimulus to change and expansion 
was rooted in the hopes and fears of the workers in all of the coun- 
tries ; this first found expression at the national level ; then the 
I.L.O., basing itself on a common denominator of national effort, 
was able to make a unique contribution. Why ? Because, through 
the orderly functioning of all the parts of its standard-setting 
machinery, it could bring together a flexible yet solid code of 
international standards which provide a reliable basis for present 
and future national action since the I.L.O. standards reflect the 
goals and policies determined by the countries themselves. 

A glance through recent reports of the annual Conference 
committee on the application of Conventions and Recommendations 
shows the slow but cumulative results attained through all this 
machinery. In a very large number of countries legislation or 
administrative practice is being modified in one field or another, 
year by year, to bring it up to the standards set internationally. 
This has been. the case, to mention but a few examples, in respect 
of maternity protection or night work for women workers, the 
machinery of industrial relations, employment services, labour 
inspection, the minimum age for young people to start to work, and 
so forth. In some cases 1.L.O. technical advisory missions have been 
sent or “seminars” organised in order to help governments to 
make these changes in national law and practice. Thus, the people 
of the different countries gradually come to benefit from the inter- 
national standards, and national conditions of life and work are 
improved. 

In reality the I.L.O., as it is well-placed to do, discerns, in 
legislation and opinion, trends of which governments and peoples 
are sometimes not fully conscious. The I.L.O. tries to bring these 
inchoate or nascent ideas into sharper definition and to present 
them objectively as a challenge to world social development. Thus, 
another of the essential tasks of the Conference is to serve as an 
international forum, where government, employer and worker 
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representatives can speak frankly about their problems. Since the 
war, the range of subjects discussed has widened and each has 
been dealt with from a broader standpoint. The purpose of the 
discussions has been made more precise—for example, by centring 
the Director-General’s reports to the general Conference on one 
theme of vital and topical interest to all the countries represented, 
as has been done over the last few years in respect of such questions 
as wages policy and productivity. In addition, there has been an 
attempt to make the discussions increasingly practical in character, 
pointing the way for future action by the Office, linking closely 
with the step-by-step implementation of the whole programme, 
and orienting future activity. The debates of the general Con- 
ference, such as those on full employment and on productivity, 
have done a good deal to throw into relief the social objectives of 
policy, and often to suggest an approach to technical problems 
through co-operation between government, employers and labour 
based on fuller understanding of the many factors involved. The 
influence of this world forum is apparent in the action already taken 
in many countries—not only in the less developed countries where 
social policy has often been moulded in the light of 1.L.O. discus- 
sions, particularly in respect of tripartite co-operation in the field of 
industrial relations (as in a number of Asian countries), but also 
in the most highly developed countries. For example, the United 
States delegate to the 1946 Conference indicated that many of the 
first measures taken in his country to ensure high levels of employ- 
ment were due to the discussions and decisions of the I.L.O.’s 
Philadelphia Conference in 1944, 

Along with all this, the work done through the Conference has 
helped to direct attention towards problems of which each country 
was perhaps aware but which had not been studied in every country 
in terms of a practical solution. Since the war, far more govern- 
ments have been examining I.L.O. reports, answering carefully 
prepared questionnaires, consulting the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, sending delegations to Geneva or elsewhere, and 
notifying the I.L.O. of the results. Each step has been a part of 
the process of dealing with problems of importance to them and of 
importance to the I.L.O. in achieving its post-war objectives. In 
consequence of the whole process national problems tend to come 
into sharper focus, seeds of action begin to take root, and progress 
begins to be made in which the I.L.O. has had its share. 

A further result has been that countries are tending to turn 
more and more to the I.L.O. as a body for impartial inquiry and 


1Cf. Edward PHELAN: “ The Contribution of the I.L.0O. to Peace”’, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 6, June 1949. 
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fact-finding. At the request of or in agreement with the govern- 
ments concerned, a number of missions of this character have been 
carried out on freedom of association and conditions of work (e.g., 
the missions to Greece, Iran and Venezuela). In 1951 an inquiry 
was made into conditions in the Suez Canal area, in order to ascer- 
tain the facts in regard to allegations of the Egyptian Minister of 
Social Affairs that the British military authorities were tending to 
prevent exodus of labour from the canal zone. An ad hoc Committee 
on Forced Labour has also been set up jointly with the United 
Nations to investigate the subject of forced labour, assess the 
nature and exten: of the problems and present its findings to the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O. and the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. The influence exerted in this way is healthy, 
even where the problems do not lend themselves to ready solution. 
It derives primarily from the over-all aims and character of the 
I.L.0.’s work, and not from activity in any given technical field. 

These aspects of the work of the I.L.O. form only one part of the 
many interdependent activities which have made up the whole 
post-war programme of the Organisation and contributed to its 
total accomplishment. 

In reflection of the world situation, the I.L.O. has expanded and 
intensified its regional activities in order to come closer to the 
economic and social problems of its member countries in particular 
geographical areas. Six regional conferences or meetings of a general 
character have been held since the war: three in Latin America 
(in Mexico, Uruguay and Brazil), two in Asia (in India and Ceylon), 
and one in the Near and Middle East (in Turkey). Each has dealt 
with special problems of particular importance to the countries of 
the region concerned, has recommended appropriate standards in 
relation to those problems and has made suggestions for future 
programmes. It is hard to assess the practical results of these 
regional conferences in concrete terms, but the influence of their 
work on the activity of the Organisation since the war can easily 
be seen. The conferences have given impetus to the shift towards 
operational activity in the different regions: the Latin American 
Manpower Field Office, for example, was originally set up to carry 
out a resolution of the Montevideo Conference. The conferences 
have also oriented the work of the I.L.O. towards problems of special 
importance to workers in non-European countries—far greater 
emphasis is now being placed on conditions of work in agriculture 
and in small-scale or “cottage ” industries and on questions of 
productivity in countries whose economies are in process of indus- 
trialisation. Discussions at the conferences have pointed the way 
towards future action in the different regions and have educated the 
I.L.O. as a whole on the inter-relationships of social problems in one 
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region with those of another. In addition, a large number of regional 
technical meetings have been held to examine one or another of 
these problems in greater practical detail, ¢e.g., the social security 
“ seminars ” which have taken place in Turkey and Costa Rica, or 
the meeting of Asian countries on the protection and vocational 
preparation of young workers held in Ceylon in late 1952, or the 
manpower conferences in Thailand (1951) and Peru (1952). 

The establishment of the first I.L.O. Industrial Committees in 
1945 is a further example of the same post-war trend to seek 
improved methods of meeting old problems in a new world situation. 
There are now eight of these committees, covering as many major 
world industries: textiles, mines, petroleum, inJand transport, 
iron and steel, metal trades, building and construction, and chemi- 
cals. Each is composed of government, employer and worker 
delegates from the countries in which the industry concerned is 
of some importance. The procedure has been to carry out an over- 
all examination of the general problems of the industry and its 
workers, and then to undertake more detailed examination of 
particular problems in order to recommend methods of solving 
them. The conclusions reached are sent to the governments, 
which refer them in turn to the employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions for comment and any appropriate action. In the light of 
these consultations the governments report to the I.L.O., and the 
Office places the information so gathered before the next session 
of the committee in question. 

The first results of these committees (which since 1945 have 
held 29 sessions) are distinctly encouraging. They have aroused 
wide interest and there has been increasing participation in their 
work. The last session of the Inland Transport Committee, for 
example, was attended by over 200 representatives from 29 coun- 
tries. The total attendance at all the sessions of all the committees 
has been over 3,000. The discussions have been helpful to many 
of the employers’ and workers’ representatives who have taken 
part ; often it has been their first experience of an international 
meeting. Moreover, as a result of the discussions there seems to be 
a better understanding of the international problems of the indus- 
tries concerned and a wider measure of agreement on how to tackle 
them. The action taken nationally to give effect to the conclusions 
of the committees suggests that these are influencing the course 
of policy and providing the practical guidance that they are 
supposed to provide. The recommendations are formulated so 
far as possible by general agreement, on the understanding that all 


1Cf. John Price: “ Industrial Committees of the I.L.0.”, in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LXV, No. 1, January 1952. 
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parties will co-operate in carrying them out. By relying on volun- 
tary action to a greater extent than on legislative enactment, the 
committees are conducting an experiment which may produce 
lessons of fundamental importance for the I.L.O. Though the 
committees are still feeling their way, there is no doubt that this 
new machinery is a valuable addition to the Organisation’s means 
of stimulating national action and establishing the conditions of 
social progress in the various industries of the world. It has 
also provided a channel for spreading a better understanding of 
the aims of the I.L.O. and of the means by which it carries out 
its work. 

Special committees following the same pattern have been 
set up to deal with the problem of two of the most important non- 
industrial categories of workers: plantation workers and “ white- 
collar” workers. The Committee on Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers has resumed and extended pre-war work in 
the same field, while the Committee on Work on Plantations 
constitutes a new venture in a sphere which had for many years 
been outside the range of international action. 

In addition, the post-war period has been marked by an inten- 
sification of the activity of committees and meetings of experts on 
particular questions—safety in industry and in mines, accident 
prevention, employment of women, protection of youth, employ- 
ment services, criteria for selection of migrants, labour inspection, 
labour statistics, payment by results, methods of raising produc- 
tivity in manufacturing industries, and so forth—again in an 
effort to define and handle technical problems in the most practical 
terms possible at the international level. Each committee or 
meeting has had a specific purpose and each has led to some form 
of action, through one part or another of the I.L.O. machinery. 
In some cases (as in respect of safety) the results are expressed in 
conclusions which form part of a wider international code ; in other 
cases (as in relation to the post-war employment of women) they 
take the form of guiding principles, and in others again (as in 
connection with employment organisation and vocational training) 
the conclusions serve as a basis for operational programmes. 

At the same time the I.L.O. has carried out its post-war pro- 
gramme by giving increasing and more varied direct technical 
advisory assistance to its member countries. The cumulative 
efforts to respond to the appeal “ We know what we should do, 
but how should we do it?” are one of the outstanding features of 
the record of activity since the war. The aim—and the result— 
has been to make the technical] resources of the I.L.O. more imme- 
diately available to the peoples of its member nations in tackling 
their problems. 
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From the beginning of the post-war period there has been a 
sustained emphasis on this type of work and a steady increase in 
the number and kinds of advisory missions carried out by the staff 
of the International Labour Office in response to requests of govern- 
ments. The regional field offices opened since the war, in Asia, in 
Latin America, and lastly in the Middle East, represented another 
step in adapting the machinery of the I.L.O. to an overwhelming 
demand from less developed countries for technical assistance in 
solving problems connected with their economic development. 

The primary instrument for this transition towards operational 
activity has been the Expanded Technical Assistance Programme 
of the United Nations and Specialised Agencies. There are now 
over 275 projects in various stages of implementation under this 
Programme, covering all the main technical fields of the I.L.O.’s 
work and comprising a variety of types of advisory assistance to 
governments. Nearly 200 experts of 36 nationalities have carried 
out or are now working on I.L.O. projects (or projects sponsored 
jointly by the I.L.O. and other organisations) in all parts of the 
world. Training experts are advising and demonstrating methods 
of training skilled and semi-skilled workers in Brazil, Ecuador, 
Greece, Libya, Pakistan, Indonesia, Viet-Nam, Yugoslavia and 
many other countries ; and on-the-job training abroad is being 
provided to workers of several countries so that they can learn 
skills and techniques which do not exist at home. Experts on 
handicraft production are working in Asian and Latin American 
countries, and in the Middle East as well—sometimes hand in hand 
with experts on co-operative organisation as a form of mutual aid 
in producing, selling and living. A regional field mission for tech- 
nical assistance on co-operative questions has recently been estab- 
lished in Pakistan to give advice and help to Asian countries. 
Social security experts have advised on the development of social 
security schemes in India, Paraguay, Turkey, Venezuela and a 
dozen other countries. Burma is receiving help in the field of 
industrial relations, labour welfare and statistics, Guatemala on 
labour problems, India in raising productivity in the textile and 
engineering industries, Iran in the establishment of labour inspec- 
tion, El Salvador on labour standards generally, and so forth. 

This new and particular emphasis on operational activity is the 
logical result of all the other work of the I.L.O. In fact, without 
the closest integration with other I.L.O. activities, technical 
assistance could have only limited value, either to the country 
receiving it or as a means of accomplishing the basic functions of 


1 For a detailed account of I.L.O. activities under this Programme, see 
“The I.L.O. and Technical Assistance”, in International Labour Review. 
Vol. LXVI, Nos. 5-6, November-December 1952. 
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the Organisation. Where such assistance is simply provided by 
one man, drawn from one specialised field in one country, it becomes 
a transfer of individual or, at best, national experience, sometimes 
with doubtful practical results. Through its realisation that 
technical advisory assistance is an essential part of the objectives, 
traditions, standards and programmes of the I.L.O., and that each 
mission can be fully effective only in so far as its agents interpret 
this spirit and practice in any field in any country, the I.L.O. is 
slowly but surely enhancing the value of its total operational 
activities. At the same time the Organisation is drawing on the 
results to help to shape its future operational programme and the 
methods and machinery by which it may continue to assist, not 
by imposing a pattern of social progress anywhere but by giving 
the practical help requested of it in evolving the varied patterns 
which in any era make up the world in which it functions. 
Finally—and again in consequence of the whole post-war 
framework—another important series of post-war activities has 
grown out of the I.L.O.’s relations with other international orga- 
nisations. Before there was a United Nations and before there 
were specialised agencies, the I.L.O. had taken the first steps to 
develop a co-operative relationship with any such organisations 
which might be established. As these were set up, one by one, 
it took the initiative in developing the formal agreements and 
informal working relationships essential for carrying out its com- 
mitment to ensure that the objective of all international action 
was, in realistic terms, social in character. Moreover, the I.L.O.’s 
experience proved useful in helping the other organisations, over 
the years, to organise different parts of their work and to shape 
their staff policies to this end. Today the I.L.O.’s record of co- 
operation within the family of the United Nations, described in detail 
in each of the reports which the I.L.O. submits annually to the 
United Nations, shows the practical results of its efforts. In turn, the 
co-operative relationships so established have influenced to a very 
considerable extent the course of work of the I.L.O. in the last few 
years, particularly in respect of migration and industrial relations. 
Behind all these activities lies the I.L.O.’s research and informa- 
tion work, carried out through the International Labour Office. 
Since the war this work has been more closely aligned than ever 
before with the work being done by each part of the Organisation’s 
machinery. The research and information activities, deliberately 
remote from theoretical work, are directed towards action— 
towards the type of action which the I.L.O. is intended to perform 
and capable of performing—either through its Conference as a 
standard-setting agency, or through the Office itself as a world 
centre for disseminating objective information on the many ques- 
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tions within the special purview of the I.L.O., or as a technical 
advisory body for organising, supervising and conducting field 
operations. Thus each report and each working document has a 
special purpose and serves as a basis for subsequent activity in one 
way or another. In consequence, the Office’s research and inform- 
ation activities have been determined by the total work of the I.L.O. 
since the war, and the output of publications and documents reflects 
the scope and character of this work. 

Owing to the heavy agenda of the general Conferences since the 
war, the Office has been responsible for preparing nearly 150 separate 
reports, each intended to advance by one essential step the basic 
standard-setting work of the I.L.O. The regional conferences and 
meetings and the Industrial Committees have involved the prepa- 
ration of a further 100 reports, each serving as a basis for discus- 
sions and subsequent activity within the regions or industries 
concerned. The very large number of technical conferences, meetings 
of experts and committees has also had direct impact on _ the 
I.L.0.’s research and information work ; the many working papers 
and documents prepared for these meetings reflect a steady accom- 
plishment of useful work in many different fields, ranging from a 
small, complex technical problem of statistics to the vast but 
equally complex technical problems of migration from over- 
populated countries of Europe to underpopulated countries else- 
where. Added to this are the reports and documents prepared for the 
United Nations and specialised agencies ; these, again, both in number 
and in variety, reflect the growth of practical co-operative relations 
among the various international organisations, and are one further 
means by which the work of the I.L.O. has been carried forward. 

Another important part of the research and information work 
since the war has been that directed towards exploring technical 
problems, either in preparation for future consideration and action 
by one part of the machinery of the I.L.O. (e.g., in the field of 
productivity) or to attract attention to problems requiring urgent 
consideration (such as, immediately after the war, the training and 
employment of disabled persons). Up to now this type of research 
has suffered from lack of staff and the pressure of other work, but 
it has reacquired an important place in the programme simply 
because it constitutes the starting point of all international action : 
to know the problems and to know the facts about them, not in one 
country but in many, is the only serious means of knowing whether 
or not there is a need for action either through the I.L.O. or jointly 
with other organisations of the United Nations family. 

However, it is the plodding, routine “ information ” work of 
the I.L.O. which lays the basis for all else—the intelligent analyses, 
by a truly international staff, of incoming documentation, reports 
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and correspondence from government departments, employers’ 
organisations, trade unions and other agencies in all the countries 
of the world. Some of the results appear in Industry and Labour, 
the fortnightly information periodical, whose influence on social 
policy is perhaps more direct than that of any other Office publi- 
cation because it goes to thousands of national agencies, employers’ 
and workers’ organisations and other bodies, which draw from it, 
selectively, ideas which serve as a basis for many aspects of their 
own work at home. Other results appear in the working papers 
prepared for committees of experts or technical meetings, in the 
advisory missions undertaken, and in all branches of I.L.O. activity. 

The publications of the Office are a vivid index to the orientation 
and content of the I.L.O.’s post-war work and represent a consider- 
able part of its activity. In fact, the I.L.O. is now a large world 
publishing house, working in three languages and printing about 
60,000 pages a year and an average of nearly two volumes a day. 

The most striking feature of the I.L.O.’s post-war research, 
information and publications work, however, is its close integration 
with the process of dealing with the problems through the various 
parts of the I.L.O. machinery. This, of course, has been the key 
factor in ensuring that the I.L.O.’s work moves gradually forward 
from documentation to discussion, from discussion to decision, and 
from decision to standard-setting or direct operations. 

Thus, in a very real sense, each aspect of the I.L.O.’s work since 
the war is part of an interdependent whole. Needless to say, the 
whole is in continuous evolution, with the total picture of activity 
reflecting and sometimes even foreshadowing the needs which the 
I.L.O. aims to meet in the post-war world. 


The Record in Special Fields of Work 


A few examples of work done in special fields are included to 
show how all this interdependent machinery has been brought to 
bear on particular problems since the war and what has been 
accomplished. These examples are selected from many fields in 
which specific results have been achieved—some striking, others 
relatively insignificant, but each representing a step in getting the 
total I.L.O. job done. They have been chosen primarily to illustrate, 
in more precise terms, the variety of approaches to social problems 
possible through the I.L.O. machinery. 


The Machinery of Industrial Relations. 


Problems of industrial relations came up with special force 
after the war. This was not because the area of dispute had widened 
but because the area of co-operative agreement had been extended. 
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The war had stimulated the growth of national trade union 
movements, increased their responsibilities and enlarged their 
activities. The fact that in many countries labour had become a 
recognised partner in the economic and social effort which won 
the war demonstrated the continuing role which the workers could 
play in peacetime as a vital part of a healthy democracy. The 
wartime experience of management-labour co-operation pointed 
the way towards specific types of co-operation indispensable for 
fuller use of productive resources and higher living standards in 
peacetime. Still, over the world as a whole, the trade union posi- 
tion was far from secure. There was evidence in a good many 
countries that what were now regarded as basic trade union rights 
—a worker’s right to join a union of his choice or to take part in 
its activities—were not being respected either in law or in practice, 
and that this situation was a matter of grave concern to the govern- 
ments as well as the workers of these countries. On the other 
hand, employers throughout the world were finding that they 
could meet many of the legitimate aspirations of the workers and 
also that a modus vivendi on a progressive basis appeared to be the 
best method of reaching common post-war objectives. At the 
international level, emphasis on the definition of human rights in 
economic and social terms made any violation of trade union or 
employer rights a matter of international concern. All these 
factors combined to produce a situation in which the I.L.O. had 
both a special responsibility and a clear field for action. 

The immediate impetus came from the trade union movement 
itself. In 1947 the World Federation of Trade Unions and the 
American Federation of Labor brought the whole problem of trade 
union rights before the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. The latter immediately referred the matter to the I.L.O. 
with the request that the question of freedom of association be 
placed on the agenda of the next session of the I.L.O.’s general 
Conference. This was done and the Conference, in 1947, took the 
first of a series of steps which make up an important part of the 
I.L.O.’s post-war record of achievement. The work done is a good 
illustration of an integrated attack on a series of problems through 
standard-setting and the development of special methods for 
enforcement on the part of the I.L.O., carried through after con- 
sultation and in full agreement with the United Nations. It is also 
an example of work done in a field in which the I.L.O. had a prac- 
tical contribution to make, partly because of the direct represen- 
tation of employers’ and workers’ organisations as well as of govern- 
ments in its machinery and partly because the whole basis of its 
action in any field lies in seeking and securing this tripartite support 
as a means of implementing its post-war goals. 
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In 1947 the Conference, in a resolution on freedom of association 
and the right to organise, set forth the main principles on which 
freedom of association should be based.2 It also indicated the 
main lines of the further action envisaged. The principles apply, 
wherever appropriate, to employers’ and workers’ organisations 
alike in order to provide them with protection whenever their basic 
freedoms may be in jeopardy. 

In the following year the Conference adopted the Freedom of 
Association Convention, which lays down the fundamental guaran- 
tees which workers’ and employers’ organisations should have 
from the time they are set up until they are disbanded. Briefly, 
these are that all workers and employers, without discrimination 
of any kind, shall possess the right to establish and join organisa- 
tions of their own choice without prior government authorisation ; 
that these organisations shall have the right to draw up their own 
rules, elect their own representatives and function freely, without 
interference from the public authorities ; that workers’ and 
employers’ organisations cannot be dissolved or suspended by 
administrative authority, but only by normal judicial procedure ; 
and that these organisations shall have the right to join federations 
and to affiliate with international organisations of employers and 
workers. A further Article tries to reconcile these basic guarantees 
with the law of the land, stipulating that the organisations shall 
respect the law in exercising their rights but that the law shall not 
impair the guarantees provided in the Convention. Finally, the 
Convention states that each ratifying government shall undertake to 
take all necessary and appropriate measures to ensure that workers 
and employers can, in fact, freely exercise the right to organise. 

In a second Convention, adopted in 1949, the Conference 
specified what these measures should be. Firstly, the workers 
must be given adequate protection against anti-union discrimi- 
nation in respect of their employment—for example, no worker 
may be required to refrain from joining a union or to give up his 
trade union membership as a condition of employment, or be 
dismissed because of union membership or activities. Secondly, 
there must be freedom from interference for both employers and 
workers in respect of the setting up and operation of their own 
organisations ; and interference includes specifically any acts inten- 
ded to promote employer-dominated unions or to split workers’ 
organisations by financial or other means. National machinery is 
to be established to ensure respect of the right to organise as 
so defined. 


1 These principles were endorsed by the, Economic and Social Council 
and by the Second General Assembly of the United Nations. 
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In the next year, 1950, the Conference went on with its work of 
standard-setting, this time on collective agreements and conciliation 
and arbitration. In 1951 it adopted one Recommendation laying 
down the guiding principles for collective bargaining machinery 
and a second Recommendation setting standards for voluntary 
conciliation and arbitration. Both can be implemented either 
by the parties concerned (employers and workers) or by the public 
authorities, whichever seems to be the better way in any national 
situation. 

Lastly, in 1952, the Conference adopted a Recommendation 
on co-operation at the plant level between employers and workers 
as regards matters not covered by collective bargaining, and also a 
Resolution containing model guiding principles on such co-opera- 
tion. 

These standards, worked out over a period of five years, repre- 
sent a considerable accomplishment in a wide and controversial 
field, and have already led to practical results. Ratification of the 
basic 1948 and 1949 Conventions has been relatively rapid. The 
standards set are alive: even where they are not ratified they 
are exerting a continuous influence on national practice. Moreover, 
their influence is not confined to countries where trade unions are 
struggling to establish themselves and where the standards have a 
particular contribution to make in helping to ensure full rights for 
free trade unionism as a necessary part of national development. 
Even in countries where trade unions have the longest and most 
solid record, as in the United Kingdom, the standards are actually 
being used. 

From the beginning, however, it was realised that standards 
alone were not enough. Until a large number of countries had 
ratified the Conventions—a situation likely to take considerable 
time owing to the nature of the problem and of the process itself— 
there was need for some kind of special machinery to exert a kind 
of moral influence on the trend of national policy and to enable the 
I.L.0. to make an effective contribution in this particular field. 
Thus, step by step with the standard-setting work, action was 
taken to supplement the normal I.L.O. machinery with a view to 
setting up an authoritative international body able to deal objec- 
tively and expeditiously with alleged violations of trade union 
rights, in particular the right of freedom of association. 

The machinery finally devised was based not only on careful 
consideration of the problems by the I.L.O. Conference and then 
by the Governing Body but also on a series of consultations and 
agreements between the United Nations and the I.L.O. In result, 
at the beginning of 1950, the I.L.O. Governing Body established a 
Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission, which is composed 
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of a number of outstanding experts on labour law and industrial 
relations. Its aim is to provide international facilities for the 
impartial examination of alleged violations of trade union rights 
“in an atmosphere free from political prejudice of any kind or of 
propaganda in any interest whatsoever”. No complaint may be 
brought before the Commission without the consent of the govern- 
ment concerned. The Commission’s task is then to sift and evaluate 
the facts and to bring them to the attention of the national and 
international authorities. 

The first step in the procedure, however, is to make a preliminary 
examination of each complaint so that cases are not referred to the 
Commission unless they are sufficiently well made out to be worthy 
of examination. After some experience it was decided that the 
preliminary examination of cases should be made by a Governing 
Body committee, including experienced workers’ and employers’ 
representatives as well as government members. This Committee 
on Freedom of Association looks at the evidence, taking account 
of any observations the government concerned may have to offer, 
and reports back to the Governing Body either that the case does 
not appear to justify further consideration or that it warrants 
reference to the Fact-Finding Commission. In the latter event the 
Governing Body then considers the desirability of obtaining the 
consent of the government to such reference and the methods of so 
doing, and follows up periodically, and within given time limits, 
the action taken and its results. 

At its first five sessions the Governing Body committee carried 
out a thorough and painstaking preliminary examination of 42 cases 
of alleged infringement of trade union rights. A large number of 
these cases were found unworthy of further consideration, either 
because of a lack of adequate evidence or because the allegations if 
proved would not constitute an infringement of trade union rights. 
In a number of other cases the allegations were regarded as too 
purely political in character to warrant further investigation. The 
committee has made it clear, however, that its duty is to consider 
on their merits all cases raising trade union questions, no matter 
how political in background. It has also made it clear that failure 
to recommend a case for further investigation does not mean that 
the committee regards the trade union position in that country as 
satisfactory but only that a particular allegation is not sufficiently 
substantiated to warrant consideration by the Fact-Finding 
Commission. 


1 The Governing Body took this view on the grounds (a) that it would 
not be fair to governments to refer irresponsible charges to the Commission, 
and (b) that, if such cases were referred to it, the Commission’s influence 
in well-founded cases would be gravely impaired. 
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Some cases were dropped because national authorities had 
already taken steps to eliminate the cause of grievance. In other 
cases the Governing Body has made recommendations to the 
governments concerned for better protection of trade union rights 
(for example, by liberalising their legislation). By these means, 
and through the consultations with the governments which are a 
part of them, the work is having a considerable indirect influence 
in bringing national practice closer to international standards 
and in achieving the general aim of respect for trade union rights. 

In connection with the work of the Fact-Finding Commission, 
the main difficulty has been the reluctance of governments to agree 
to refer their cases to the Commission. So far no cases have actually 
been dealt with under this procedure, as no government concerned 
has given consent to its use. In a good many pending cases, however, 
the process of preliminary examination has not yet been completed. 
The Director-General of the I.L.O. has emphasised that a govern- 
ment with a clear conscience has nothing to fear from impartial 
examination of the facts by an authoritative international body. 
At the same time, he has urged those who submit allegations to 
avoid irresponsible appeals and to substantiate fully and objec- 
tively the appeals submitted. 

All this machinery is new. It is being tested by experience 
and is making its way, slowly but steadily, towards the goals set 
for it. Like any other piece of machinery it cannot go beyond its 
terms of reference or move faster than the circumstances which 
surround each case, but its practical effectiveness grows with its 
own work and with the action taken in each instance. 

These are the major elements in the I.L.O.’s post-war work on 
industrial relations. Others include regional or industry-wide 
consideration of freedom of association or trade union rights, 
with the decisions taken supplementing the international regula- 
tions and providing more detailed practical guidance along lines 
suited to the traditions and practices of the region or industry in 
question. In this respect the work of the Industrial Committees 
deserves special mention—each of them is an integral part of the 
international machinery of industrial relations. I.L.O. advisory 
missions have also touched on industrial relations : e.g., the mission 
to Greece in 1947 to help review and revise the trade union law 
and other labour legislation, the mission sent at the request of the 
Venezuelan Government in 1949 to look into alleged violations 
of trade union rights, and the Iran mission in 1950 which examined 
(among other things) the trade union position in the oil industry. 
The Office’s research and information activities have backed up 
the work done all along the line, and its publications on industrial 
relations since the war testify to the emphasis placed on laying 
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a solid foundation for the setting of standards, the operation of 
the fact-finding machinery and the conduct of advisory missions. 

This—too briefly perhaps to bring out the accomplishment 
underneath the account of action taken—is the post-war record in 
establishing the machinery of industrial relations. It is a record 
which reflects, first, the pre-war experience of the I.L.O., second, 
the goals established after the war, third, the balance of social 
forces which has prevailed, nationally and internationally, since 
that time, and finally, the functions and activities of the I.L.O. 
itself. Given these elements, it is a serious record of accomplish- 
ment because it indicates that the I.L.O. has approached construc- 
tively a number of problems which have hitherto evaded, not 
its competence, but its possibilities of action. 

Twenty-five years ago, in 1927, a draft questionnaire on freedom 
of association was put before the Conference. The aim was to 
adopt international regulations on the question, so that the I.L.O. 
would have a basis for dealing with problems of violation of trade 
union rights. The questionnaire, amended in the discussion in 
many vital points, was rejected by 54 votes to 42, with the workers’ 
group itself voting against because the text of the questionnaire 
had been changed to such an extent that, in their view, it not only 
afforded no protection to the workers but in fact sanctioned oppres- 
sive practices on the part of certain governments. A further vote 
of 66-28 defeated decisively the proposal to include the subject 
of freedom of association on the agenda of the next session of the 
Conference. 

But, as Albert Thomas, then Director of the I.L.O., noted at 
the time, “questions are never entirely lost ” in the life of an 
international parliament—it was a temporary failure to deal with 
a difficult problem, but one which had to be solved sooner or later. 
The post-war record of the I.L.O. in the field of industrial relations 
fully justifies his confidence in the capacity of the Organisation to 
move towards a solution of this difficult problem and to lay the 
basis for an approach to industrial relations which is essential to 
the peace of the world. 


Industrial Relations Applied : Work in the Maritime Field. 


The I.L.O. work on specific industrial relations, as distinct 
from that on industrial relations machinery, can be illustrated in 
many different ways ; perhaps the best is to indicate briefly what 
has been done in the maritime field since the war. 

The Seattle maritime session of the Conference in 1946 was a 
milestone in I.L.O. action on maritime questions. It met at a 
time when the seamen were in a strong position with a fine war 
record behind them, with governments anxious to recognise 
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the past and continuing services of the merchant marines, and 
employers anxious to ensure that the pendulum of social change 
should swing realistically in relation to the economic position and 
outlook of the shipping industry. Out of a lively and sometimes 
stormy session ? there emerged a whole series of Conventions and 
Recommendations which laid down basic conditions for seafarers 
in the world maritime industry. 

The main task was to draw up the minimum standards for 
wages, hours and manning on board ship. In one of the Conventions 
a minimum wage was fixed on an international basis for the first 
time. Hours of work—a basic eight-hour maximum—were set 
both for distant-trade ships and (for the first time) for near-trade 
ships. As regards manning, the Convention did not lay down 
detailed provisions but prescribed joint machinery for fixing the 
manning scale so as to prevent abuse and overwork on board. 
Another Convention deals with paid vacations. Further Conven- 
tions were adopted on social security, providing for protection in 
respect of incapacity for work, unemployment and old age and for 
retirement pensions at 55 or 60 years of age ; and related Recom- 
mendations call for reciprocal agreements in regard to social security 
benefits and for the provision of medical care to seamen’s 
dependants. 

The Convention on crew accommodation includes detailed 
specifications for the sleeping space of each crew member, the 
number of men per room, the minimum amount of floor space 
in each room, mess and sanitary facilities, lighting, ventilation 
and many other matters. Two Conventions were adopted on food 
and catering: one provides for a central authority to supervise 
the standard of food supply, catering and cooking on board ship ; 
and the second requires proper certification of all ships’ cooks so 
as to ensure that they have adequate training and are capable of 
preparing well-cooked and well-balanced meals. 

Another Convention relates to certificates of capacity for able 
seamen, and a further Recommendation deals with the co-ordina- 
tion of sea service training in the maritime countries. Lastly, a 
Convention was adopted on the medical examination of seamen. 

All told, the Seattle Conference decisions show the wide range 
of questions dealt with through this machinery, the different 


1 “ There were moments ”’, as the President of the Conference said in his 
closing speech, “ when it seemed as though the basic purpose of the Con- 
ference had been forgotten, when misunderstandings brought by different 
concepts of government, different use of language and different bases for 
calculating standards of livelihood seemed to outbalance the central aim of 
all—to give to the seafarers of all lands a new opportunity to obtain in 
peaceful commerce the fruits for which they fought through six years of war.” 
The spirit of compromise was needed, and found, on all sides. 
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ways of handling them, and the realism—at the time it took place— 
of the tripartite debate which thrashed out the final texts. They 
have provided a structure for the work done since to apply the 
standards and a common basis for dealing with specific practical 
problems. 

A particular effort was made to speed up ratification and applica- 
tion of the Seattle Conventions. In some countries special tripartite 
committees were set up to assist in bringing about conformity 
between the national law or practice and the international standards. 
The I.L.0. Joint Maritime Commission, which is made up of 
representatives of shipowners and seafarers of the leading mari- 
time countries, met in the latter part of 1947, and studied informa- 
tion received from governments on the difficulties experienced or 
envisaged in applying the standards. It decided to set up a 
subcommittee including, in addition to members of the Com- 
mission, government representatives from the 27 major sea- 
faring countries. It was found that there were a few relatively 
minor points that were causing difficulties of ratification, and 
revision of several Conventions was recommended. The matter 
is an. urgent one; and the I.L.O. waived the usual policy of 
dealing with such questions only at maritime sessions and carried 
through the necessary revisions at the 1949 general session of the 
Conference. 

The process of bringing the maritime Conventions into full 
operation is slow because, before any of them comes into force, 
it has to be ratified by a certain number of leading maritime 
countries possessing among them a specified minimum total of 
tonnage.! The Convention on ships’ cooks will become effective 
in April 1953, having been ratified by ten countries. The Con- 
vention on certification of able seamen (which had to be ratified 
by only two countries) has been in force for some time ; that on 
crew accommodation came into operation at the beginning of 
1953, after ratification by eight countries. Other Seattle Conven- 
tions have been ratified by a number of countries, and there are 
indications that some of these will come into force in the near 
future. 

In comparison with Conventions on other subjects, of course, 
only a limited number of countries are actively interested in 
ratifying maritime Conventions. Many nations have no merchant 
ships at all, and the merchant fleets of others may be so small or so 
relatively new that the legislation on labour conditions in these 
ships has still a long way to go before it conforms to the minimum 








1 The direct competition between the ships of different countries is 
the main reason for the tonnage requirement which must be fulfilled before 
the maritime Conventions come into force. 
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standards laid down in the Seattle Conventions. It is significant 
that in the “new” maritime countries the I.L.O. maritime Con- 
ventions have been of great practical value as a basis for drawing 
up the social legislation required for their seafarers. In addi- 
tion, the standards laid down in the Conventions have had a con- 
crete effect on the collective agreements in the world maritime 
industry, even in countries which have not yet ratified the Con- 
ventions. 

The mere existence of these standards has given rise to a number 
of practical activities. In 1948, for example, the Seafarers’ Section 
of the International Transportworkers’ Federation decided to 
boycott substandard ships transferred to the flags of Panama 
and Honduras, on the grounds that these ships had unsatisfactory 
conditions for the crews. The Government of Panama immediately 
asked the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to appoint an independent 
tripartite committee of investigation to examine and report on 
these charges. The committee studied Panama’s legislation on 
shipping and on seafarers’ conditions of work, examined the 
machinery for applying the laws, and inspected 30 Panama-flag 
ships in various ports of six countries in three continents in order 
to see conditions at first hand. The Governing Body received the 
committee’s report, and observations on it were requested and 
received from the Government of Panama. The report was then 
published, together with the Government’s observations and a 
statement by the Governing Body. The latter accepted the con- 
clusions of the report as valid in respect of the ships inspected 
but did not attempt to judge conditions in other ships. It noted 
the serious efforts made by the Government of Panama to improve 
seafarers’ conditions and suggested certain points to which these 
efforts could be directed, both by encouraging collective negotia- 
tion and by government action, in order to provide better pro- 
tection for seafarers sailing under the Panama flag. Shortly after- 
wards, the Panama Government set up a new organisation to 
promote continued advance in standards for crews of the ships, 
and a number of collective agreements have been signed between 
the owners and the Seafarers’ Section of the International Trans- 
portworkers’ Federation. Thus, with the Seattle decisions as the 
criteria and in co-operation with the government concerned, the 
I.L.O. was in a position to assist in bringing about improvement 
in the conditions of seamen in Panama-flag ships. 

Another example is the work now being done by a subcommittee 
of the Joint Maritime Commission to cope with the effect on 
seamen’s conditions of competition in the short-sea trades in 
North and North-West Europe. The subcommittee is concentrat- 
ing on practical problems, such as hours of work, in an effort to 
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co-ordinate national and bilateral practices on the basis of standards 
affording reasonable conditions to the seamen. 

Problems of seamen in Asia have been given special attention 
in an effort to eliminate certain practices, especially in the recruit- 
ing of seamen, and to bring about better conditions for Asian 
seafarers generally. The Joint Maritime Commission in 1951 
suggested that the best approach would be to make a first-hand 
survey of conditions in order to see whether a conference on the 
subject could have real practical results. This is now being done 
by the Office, which had already, in 1950, made a direct survey 
of seamen’s conditions in India and Pakistan. Work has also been 
started in a relatively new field, that of fishermen’s conditions 
of work ; a comprehensive report has been published and the ques- 
tion is shortly to be placed before the Governing Body so that 
further action can be considered. 


This brief summary of major work in the maritime field since 
the war indicates a clear and practical basis for cumulative accom- 
plishment in the years ahead. It also suggests what can be done 
through the international machinery of industrial relations to help 
give effect to other post-war aims of the I.L.O. For example, 
similar types of action can be, and in a number of cases already 
have been, taken to deal with questions of conditions of work 
which lie at the heart of the I.L.O.’s technical programme. Gradually 
the international basis of action in this field is developing, in a 
fresh way, out of what has been achieved in the past and as a 
result of the emergence of a new common denominator of social 
demands and of practical possibilities for standard-setting and 
direct advisory assistance. The I.L.O. is turned to as a source 
of information and initiative in these fields and, as one question 
or another matures to the point where it can usefully be dealt with 
through the I.L.O. machinery, action is being taken—either on a 
world-wide basis through the general Conference, as in the case 
of the questions of labour department organisation or the social 
aspects of productivity, or on a regional or industry basis through 
regional conferences and technical meetings or through the mecha- 
nism of the Industrial Committees. 


Manpower. 


The I.L.O.’s work in the manpower field illustrates another, 
but related, approach to the problems which have had to be met 
since the war—a more direct operational approach. The manpower 
programme, initiated in 1948, took shape gradually in response 
to specific needs in one region after another. It was a first effort 
to develop the I.L.O.’s operational activities intensively on a 
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regional basis, and the experience gained over the last four years 
has laid the foundation for the orientation of similar work in other 
fields. 

In over-all terms the problems could be defined and the solutions 
identified—in Europe, in Asia, in Latin America and the Middle 
East. While each country in each region had its own special prob- 
lems, each of them had the same concern to get the right number 
of workers in the right jobs in the right places at the right time, to 
see that they possessed or were being trained for the right skills, 
and to ensure that human resources were not simply being conserved 
but were used to good effect in the whole process of economic and 
social development. The problem was to know how to do all these 
things and to build up the plans and technical and administrative 
services which could assist in getting them done. 

As a point of departure, the first and continuing task was to 
round out and bring up to date the existing international standards 
so as to provide practical guidance for operational activity. Thus, 
the Employment Service Convention and Recommendation of 1948 
set the pace for an employment service functioning with a positive 
objective in an economy seeking to make full use of resources of 
all kinds. They outline, in some detail, the principles of organisa- 
tion and operation of an employment service working in this larger 
framework. The philosophy which lies behind these texts has 
become a part of almost every employment service set up or 
reorganised since the war, and the very words of the Convention are 
now a part of the law of many lands. Pre-war standards on appren- 
ticeship and training for young people were supplemented, in 1950, 
with guiding principles on the organisation of the training of 
adults—a post-war problem of special concern to less developed 
countries striving to increase the number of types of production 
and their level of productivity. Standards on fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies were revised in 1949 to make them more flexible 
and useful in meeting the problems created by agencies placing 
workers for profit. Standards were developed in respect of vocation- 
al guidance for young persons and for adults. In the same year, 
the pre-war Convention on migration for employment was revised 
to make it into a more practical instrument for facilitating the 
movement of workers from overpopulated countries to countries 
needing labour and skill for their development. 

The next task was to find a way or ways of bringing the services 
of the Office closer to the day-to-day problems of the countries. 
First in Europe, then in Asia, next in Latin America and more 
recently in the Near and Middle East, the I.L.O. developed a series 
of technical advisory activities on manpower. As one means of 
making these services available to governments, it set up manpower 
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field offices in the regions most distant from its headquarters, 
which were staffed so as to provide the advice desired in the field 
of employment, training and (in Latin America) migration. 

The first task of the manpower field staff was to define in prac- 
tical detail the needs to be met and the second task was to find 
ways of meeting the needs so defined. In the early stages of the 
programme, the staff did a good deal of experimental and explor- 
atory work and a certain amount of “ show-how ” work, especially 
in Asia on vocational training (including the training of supervisors 
by the “ Training Within Industry ” method). But the staff was 
small, the regions and the needs for manpower assistance were 
vast, and the operational programme was growing. Gradually, 
therefore, the emphasis of regional field office work shifted to the 
planning and supervision of the technical assistance work being 
done under the I.L.O. technical assistance programme by experts 
engaged to carry out a particular country project bearing on one 
aspect or another of the manpower programme. 

Of the 275 projects which have made up the I.L.O.’s operational 
programme under the Expanded Technical Assistance Programme, 
nearly 100 have been or are in the manpower field. Within the 
manpower field the great bulk of the projects are concerned with 
vocational education and training, probably because of ever- 
increasing recognition of the importance of technical ‘‘ know-how” as 
an essential component of economic and social development. 
Over 75 requests have been received for assistance in the training 
of workers or vocational instructors or supervisors, and training 
projects are now in operation in about two dozen countries. 

Equally important, perhaps, is the fact that the field offices, 
when adequately staffed, can provide a channel in future, first, for 
ensuring that each expert on a technical advisory mission (whether 
he is concerned or not with manpower questions) has the best 
guidance that the I.L.O. can give while he is on the job and is thus 
able to give the best results to the country concerned, and second, 
for following up each mission so that any further aid needed by the 
government concerned can be provided. The terms of reference of 
the field offices have therefore been enlarged to include the whole 
of the I.L.O.’s operational activities in their respective regions. 

The problems of developing an operational approach to man- 
power problems have not been simple and they have not been 
solved. But what has been done is showing results in countries in 
all the different regions : in Peru, through the model employment 
service office set up in Lima-Callao ; in Ceylon, in the field of 
employment information surveys and techniques; in Greece, 
Pakistan and elsewhere, in the planning and administration of 
vocational training schemes ; in India, in supervisory training ; in 
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Israel, in occupational analysis to fit workers into-the right jobs 
and to plan for the future ; in Brazil and Yugoslavia, in obtaining 
the new skills needed for carrying out current economic develop- 
ment plans ; and so forth. In some cases, the projects are devised 
to have cumulative results for many countries in the same area. 
The Brazilian S.E.N.A.I. (National Apprenticeship Service) training 
project is an example of such regional co-operation. The I.L.O. 
has provided vocational instructors in the skills needed to expand 
the range of Brazilian vocational training ; and Brazil has offered 
trade scholarships to enable workers from other Latin American 
countries to be trained in skills needed for the development of 
these countries. In Asia, several projects have been carried out on 
a regional basis. A working party on apprenticeship, including 
nationals of nine Asian countries, has studied apprenticeship 
in selected European countries. An employment service insti- 
tute, attended by nationals of ten Asian countries, was held in 
Japan to demonstrate organisational and administrative techniques 
for operating an employment service and to assist in adapting the 
techniques to the needs of the different countries of the region. 

The results of these projects cannot be measured either in statis- 
tical or in more human terms in order to show how far the I.L.O.’s 
post-war aims are being achieved. The results can only be judged 
in an indirect way, through the cumulation of requests for further 
assistance, or in a more direct way, through the ability of countries 
to move ahead without further assistance ; though the inquiries 
received from individuals who think that the I.L.O.’s manpower 
programme can help them to a new and better life, either where 
they are or in another country, are a more tangible indication of 
the results. 

Within the total manpower programme new activities came 
to the fore as manpower problems evolved. First the emphasis 
was on vocational training in Europe and in Asia, then on migra- 
tion to solve the problem of manpower surpluses in Europe and 
shortages in other areas (especially parts of Latin America) ; and 
now increasing stress is being laid on advisory manpower surveys 
and employment information and organisation, as a necessary 
basis for handling other problems in the manpower field. 

The recent work done in the field of migration is a good example 
of action timed to correspond with the urgency of special problems 
confronting the post-war world. In 1948 the Office initiated a 
series of activities aimed, among other things, at collecting better 
information on the manpower surpluses in some countries and 
deficits in others, and at developing a more uniform nomenclature 
for the more important occupations among migrants. In 1950 a 
Preliminary Migration Conference, bringing together emigration 
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and immigration countries to consider their respective problems, 
recommended a series of practical steps to be taken by both types 
of countries and by international organisations in order to clarify 
the aims and improve the machinery and procedures for migration 
and related services. This set of recommendations became the 
working basis of a Special Migration Programme, initiated by the 
I.L.O. in the same year, under which technical advisory services 
were furnished to governments of emigration and immigration 
countries. The programme was carried out partly through head- 
quarters projects to develop needed technical materials (such as a 
guide for the training of migrants), partly through field projects in 
certain Latin American countries of immigration (e.g., Brazil) and 
in key emigration countries (Italy, Germany and Austria), and 
partly through a combination of the two. In this last case, projects 
were first developed at headquarters and later carried on in the 
field—as was done when occupations were first grouped for the 
purposes of migrant selection and placement, and the countries 
at both ends of the migration pipeline were then helped to fit their 
own occupational classification systems into this international 
code. More than 20 projects were put into operation in a 
little over a year, each directed towards carrying out one part 
or another of the conclusions of the Preliminary Migration Con- 
ference. 

At the same time, the I.L.O. was aware that the mere provision 
of technical assistance would not solve the operational problems 
involved in moving people from a country which could not use 
them to a country which wanted them. The Office therefore 
worked out detailed proposals for helping the countries primarily 
concerned to overcome the practical obstacles to migration (includ- 
ing the problem of transport and its financing, but emphasising 
the fact, borne out by long experience, that transport is only one 
of the many and important things which enter into the whole 
migration process). The plan incorporating these proposals was 
submitted to a Special Migration Conference in Naples in 1951, but 
was not considered on its merits, for reasons beyond the control 
of the I.L.O. This did not mean that the effort was wasted. On 
the contrary, the idea behind the plan remains a key to the 
solution of the world’s migration problems ; and the principles on 
which it is based are already being demonstrated in the steps being 
taken, nationally and internationally, to move towards a solution 
of a problem which is still an obstacle to the establishment of a 
peaceful world. 

The migration work also illustrates the effective co-operation 
relationships developed at the technical level with other inter- 
national organisations. The I.L.O., as the organisation in the 
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United Nations group with primary responsibility in the migration 
process, has a special co-ordinating function, exercised through an 
inter-secretariat working group. In Latin America it services the 
Inter-Agency Migration Co-ordinating Committee, which is made 
up of the regional representatives of international organisations 
concerned with migration. Close working relationships have been 
established with W.H.O. on medical selection of migrants, with 
F.A.O. on land settlement, with U.N.E.S.C.O. on cultural assimi- 
lation, and with the United Nations on economic development and 
its repercussions on migration and on the protection of migrants. 
By these various means the I.L.O. has advanced not only its own 
programme in the migration field but those of other organisations, 
thus underlining its own concept of the problem as one requiring 
effective co-ordination of responsibility at the international 
level. In the words of the Director-General of the I.L.O.: “ Expe- 
rience has made it clear that if each organisation moves ahead to 
deal with its own segment of the problem in its own way, even if 
duplication is avoided, no one part of the job will be properly 
related to the whole, with results prejudicial to the handling of the 
total problem and of each part of it.”’ 

In a very real sense this same principle of co-ordinated action 
guides the I.L.O.’s work in the whole manpower field, at the national 
as well as at the international level. Each manpower project has 
to fit into the whole picture of national and international effort. 
Each result, no matter how concrete it appears, must be judged 
in relation to the over-all process of economic and social develop- 
ment. The employment services set up or improved with I.L.O. 
assistance operate in that framework. Training schools or centres 
have no purpose except to help workers to gain the skills they 
need in any given situation. Migration can only be of help where 
it meets a reciprocal need in sending and receiving countries. In 
each field the types of advisory assistance that the I.L.0. and 
other agencies can provide (however high the quality) will only 
promote national development in so far as this assistance is properly 
timed and co-ordinated in relation to national needs and possi- 
bilities of achievement. The results of each project must, in the 
long run, be measured by this general yardstick. 

The criterion of success for the I.L.O. lies primarily in the 
extent to which the Organisation has adapted itself to carry out 
its own functions in the manpower field. Here, the record speaks 
for itself. The standards set have provided useful guidance for 
national law and practice. Priorities in dealing with manpower 
problems have been worked out on the basis of more precisely 
defined regional and national needs. Technical advisory activities 
have been pushed forward to an unprecedented extent and are 
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beginningto show results. The machinery set up in the first 
instance to meet manpower needs has laid the pattern for opera- 
tions in other fields. 


Social Security. 


The term “social security ” has become part of the active 
international vocabulary since the war, and its use marks the new 
orientation of the I.L.O.’s work in this field. The I.L.O.’s main 
contribution has been to help to give the words their present 
meaning throughout the world and indicates its ability to exercise, 
through its machinery, a practical influence on the trend of events. 
Its aim has been to assist member countries in formulating and 
carrying out the social security policies that are most acceptable 
and useful to them. 

Before the last war the I.L.O. had done what it could to set 
standards of protection for workers and their families in the emer- 
gencies of life—accidents, unemployment, sickness, maternity, 
invalidity, death of the bread-winner or simply old age—which 
are particularly serious for workers in times of depression. The 
I.L.0. based its work on concepts that had grown up largely since 
the first world war, mainly in Europe, taking the form of social 
insurance or assistance schemes covering one part or another of 
the population against a particular risk. By 1944, with the expe- 
rience of the depression behind it and another war in progress, the 
world had been forced towards a more positive concept of social 
protection. The peoples’ hopes were answered by governments 
in wider plans to meet their basic needs. The general appeal of the 
Beveridge plan of social security for the United Kingdom was 
due to the widespread desire to reach a state of affairs where, 
despite the unavoidable hazards of daily life, any person and his 
family could be sure of a decent livelihood. 

The Philadelphia Declaration in 1944 summed up a long evolu- 
tion of national policy and assembled the basic elements of national 
plans for the future. The standards adopted in a Recommenda- 
tion of the same year were marked, first, by unification of all 
existing forms of social insurance and assistance into one pattern 
of social security ; second, by extension of coverage to a much 
wider circle of the population ; and, third, by the establishment of 
a basic minimum of “social adequacy ” as the criterion for the 
nature and amount of benefit going to a family under any part of 
a unified programme. The aim was to reorient the whole concept 
in terms of the person receiving the benefit, and to try to provide 
him with means of living without socially intolerable hardship 
when he encounters difficulties not of his making. 
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Slowly, if years are slow, but rapidly in comparison with the 
scope and complexity of the problems, the I.L.O. since the war 
has brought its existing international standards into conformity 
with this concept of social protection, and in the process has given 
practical leadership to national action. In 1952 the Conference 
adopted by 123 votes to 32, with 22 abstentions, a Convention on 
minimum standards of social security. This Convention, worked 
out after three years of consultation with experts and governments 
all over the world, covers nine different branches of social security : 
medical care, sickness benefit, unemployment benefit, old-age 
benefit, employment injury benefit, family benefit, maternity 
benefit, invalidity benefit and survivors’ benefit. It applies to 
workers in all occupations. Rates of benefit are prescribed, cal- 
culated as percentages of previous earnings or of the average 
earnings of unskilled workers ; and this represents a first important 
effort to ensure that cash benefits reach specified standards of 
adequacy in terms of the general level of wages in each country. 
Particular effort was made to face the practical realities in under- 
developed countries as well as in industrially advanced countries, 
and to make the Convention sufficiently flexible for immediate 
ratification while including in it standards that could be progres- 
sively realised by each country initsown way. Thus, governments 
may ratify the Convention without undertaking, at the first stage, 
to apply all the nine branches of social security. Then, for each 
branch, alternatives are permitted so that the one best adapted 
to national conditions may be chosen. Temporary exceptions may 
also be made for States whose economy and medical facilities are 
not yet sufficiently developed to make full application possible. 

The subject matter was controversial and the Convention was 
naturally the result of give and take all along the line. The result 
provides guidance for public effort to ensure that all classes of the 
population enjoy adequate medical care and a measure of security 
against want. It is a foundation for further efforts, in co-operation 
with and often through voluntary insurance societies, to raise the 
level of protection from one year to the next. 

Aside from this Convention, itself a major accomplishment 
of the post-war period, special emphasis has been laid on practical 
implementation through regional meetings and “ seminars ”, 
technical advisory missions, and intensive study of and action on 
the special problems of particular groups or areas. Social security 
questions have been considered by the regional conferences which 
have met since the war, and research has been carried out to try to 
clarify the special problems of each region. Social security “seminars” 
held in Central America, South America and the Near and Middle 
East have provided a means for detailed analysis and discussion of 
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particular questions of administrative organisation or techniques of 
operation in relation to schemes planned or in force. Technical 
advisory missions have been carried out since the war in many 
countries in all parts of the world. Under the Expanded Technical 
Assistance Programme, social security projects are now in opera- 
tion in a dozen countries, each having a specific practical objective, 
such as the improvement of administrative techniques, the simplifi- 
cation of existing procedures or organisation, or the establishment 
of social security schemes on a sound actuarial basis. 

As a whole, the work is cumulative in its practical results and 
gradually widens the sphere of I.L.O. influence on social security, 
making it more and more possible for the Organisation to deal 
with the practical complications of particular situations. An 
example of this is the work done for the Central Commission for 
Rhine Navigation, in co-operation with the governments and 
organisations concerned, to draft a Convention co-ordinating the 
application of national social security schemes to boatmen navigat- 
ing the Rhine, so that a boatman will always be covered by the 
system of social protection, wherever he may be at the time. 
National efforts to extend protection to boatmen and their families 
had prepared the way for an I.L.O. contribution in resolving the 
many difficult problems of technical, financial and administrative 
co-ordination. After preliminary proposals had been worked out 
by the Office, these were submitted to a special tripartite conference 
convened by the I.L.O. (in 1949), which reached agreement on a 
text later adopted by a conference of the governments concerned 
(Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the United States). 
The agreement applies to all boatmen and covers all branches of 
social security. It is based on the principle of equality of treatment 
for participating nationals and on a totalling up of periods of 
employment for purposes of benefit rights, the owner’s chief place 
of business determining which national law shall apply to the 
crew of any vessel. To apply the agreement and to work out the 
details there is to be a social security administrative centre attached 
to the Central Commission for Rhine Navigation. The agreement 
has now been ratified by all the governments represented on the 
Central Commission except Belgium. 

The work being done—for example in the Americas—to meet 
problems involved in the social security protection of migrants is 
a further example of the practical work stemming from the existence 
of basic international standards and the I.L.O.’s long experience of 
their application to a specific set of circumstances. The result of all 
this is that the I.L.O. is increasingly looked to for technical sugges- 
tions, advice and assistance : its co-operation with the Council of 
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Europe in developing the draft texts to serve as a basis for multila- 
teral Conventions to improve the protection of workers migrating 
between countries belonging to the Council is one example of the 
practical effect of this expanding function of technical consultation. 

Thus, in the field of security, the I.L.O. has a clear record of 
positive action. New standards have been set, representing a new 
concept of social security for all the people of all the countries, 
but based on twenty-five years of study, research, standard-setting 
and advisory activities. Each phase of the work has marked a step 
forward in translating the commitment of the 1944 Declaration— 
“the extension of social security to provide a basic income to 
all in need of such protection and comprehensive medical care ”— 
into terms which have practical meaning for the people in countries 
all over the world, whether they are agricultural workers in Asia, 
indigenous workers in Latin America, Rhine boatmen in Europe 
or industrial workers in the Near and Middle East. 


Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan Territories. 


In respect of social policy in non-metropolitan territories, the 
I.L.O.’s work reflects clearly the broader context in which each 
labour and social problem has been treated since the war. It also 
indicates the wide range of I.L.O. preoccupation, since social policy 
in these territories extends over the whole of the social area in 
which the I.L.O. works. 

The orientation for its post-war activities in respect of non- 
metropolitain territories was set in 1944 in the Declaration of 
Philadelphia. The goals of the Organisation were made explicitly 
applicable to all peoples everywhere—their progressive application 
to peoples who were still dependent was regarded as a matter of 
concern to the whole civilised world. 

Each year, from 1944 to 1947, the Conference took steps to carry 
out the mandate it had accepted. The 1947 session adopted an 
impressive series of Conventions on variqus aspects of social policy 
in non-metropolitan territories. The most general and most im- 
portant directives are contained in a Convention covering the whole 
field. In effect, this Convention translates the post-war goals of the 
I.L.O. into a charter for social progress in non-metropolitan areas. 
The emphasis is on the social welfare of the peoples and on the 
economic advancement necessary to lay the foundations of social 
progress. The key is co-ordinated development in one field after 
another—health, housing, education, employment, working con- 
ditions, social security—achieved in close co-operation with the 
peoples of the territories concerned. Correction of abuses or mere 
protection of the workers is no longer the dominant motive ; the 
primary concern is improvement of living standards for the 
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peoples. The essential importance of the Convention—and the 
main respect in which it is a departure from the past—is that it does 
not deal with problems peculiar to non-metropolitan territories or 
set standards primarily on that basis, but applies to these territories, 
in selected fields of social policy, solutions and standards applicable 
to the peoples of independent countries. 

Today this may sound like a statement of general principles 
which could hardly be gainsaid. At that time, however, it was a 
restatement of principles which gave clear-cut guidance to govern- 
ments in their practical efforts to bring decent living and working 
conditions to all the peoples for whom they were responsible. 
And the Convention remains today an important stepping-stone 
in the progress of world responsibility towards peoples not yet in 
a position to speak for themselves. The Conventions supporting 
this basic Convention on social policy deal with the right of associa- 
tion and the settlement of labour disputes in non-metropolitan 
territories, the partial or modified application of specified general 
I.L.O. Conventions to such territories (e.g., those on the protection 
of women and young persons), and the length of contracts of 
employment of indigenous workers in order to safeguard their 
freedom of choice of employment. 

The practical incidence of this standard-setting lies in its 
integration with the machinery of enforcement. Since the war, a 
very particular effort has been made by the governments concerned 
to provide detailed reports on the action taken to give effect to 
Conventions affecting the lives of workers in non-metropolitan 
territories. The reports so provided are a striking indication of 
the extent to which, with patience and ingenuity in the adminis- 
trative field, changes are being made to bring more protection, 
more security and possibilities of higher living standards to indi- 
genous workers. Advisory missions of Office experts have also, in 
particular instances, assisted in bringing some of the standards 
into practice. Finally, the I.L.O. has served as the stimulant as 
well as the guardian of the social welfare of dependent peoples in 
the councils of the various international organisations which bear 
such an important part in helping to create the practical possibil- 
ities of social advance. 

The measure of achievement—through the whole process of 
economic and social development, through the I.L.O. and through 
every other international and national organisation concerned—is 
indicated by a simple but highly significant fact : that little by 
little the labour and social problems of non-metropolitan territories 
(whether in respect of wages, recruitment and placement in employ- 
ment, vocational training, labour inspection, social security or 
anything else) are approximating those of independent areas, 
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and gradually their solutions are being found through somewhat 
the same methods and techniques. This was the key to the post- 
war approach of the I.L.O. and to its activity in this field. The 
results can be traced in the enormous amount of information now 
being made available, from year to year, on the practical applica- 
tion of much of the International Labour Code to the peoples of the 
non-metropolitan territories. 

In no other direction, perhaps, has the I.L.O.’s work since the 
war had such a direct impact on the lives of so many people. The 
area of action is so vast and the means of action so diverse, however, 
that the I.L.O., doing what lies within its own field of competence, 
can only hope, first, to have laid a basis on which much more will 
be accomplished, second, to have been an effective influence in 
speeding the progress so far achieved, and third, to continue to 
serve as a motive force in gradually promoting for peoples of non- 
metropolitan territories the same freedoms from want and insecurity 
as have been attained by peoples elsewhere in the world. 


These examples of the record of action since the war show 
some of the ways by which the I.L.O. has gone ahead towards the 
goals set by the Philadelphia Conference in 1944 and how it has 
given its activity a new orientation conforming to the preoccupa- 
tions of the peoples of its member countries. To those that have 
been noted here many more examples could be added—what has 
been done to develop labour statistics through technical meetings 
or advisory missions, to promote co-operation and the handicraft 
industries so vital to the economy of many countries, to build up 
a model Safety Code, give women a status in the world commen- 
surate with their practical contribution, or to help in overcoming 
some of the basic problems of agricultural workers, especially in 
underdeveloped regions. 

In some fields, as has already been suggested, progress has been 
more rapid than in others. There are several areas of the 
I.L.O.’s programme where the results of much work have not yet 
matured. This might fairly be said to be the case, for example, 
with work on agricultural problems, which is being carried forward 
more energetically and on a wider basis than ever before but has 
still to give its full results. The work on co-operation and handicraft 
industries is also just beginning to come into its own ; it is now a 
prominent feature both of the I.L.O.’s operational programme and 
of the Office’s research and information activities. In still other 
fields work began only recently : the more integrated attack now 
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being developed on the social aspects of productivity is a current 
example. 

The inter-relationship of what has been done in one field and 
what has been done in another has also had an effect on the total 
results. Take youth, for example. Since the war, a complex of 
activities has been set in motion—starting from more adequate 
maternity protection, moving on through family welfare and 
social security for families, pointing the way for vocational guidance, 
setting standards for medical examinations to supplement those 
on admission to employment, touching on placement in suitable 
employment, and extending to more effective protection on the 
job. The results of this co-ordinated series of activities are begin- 
ning to appear in the policies of governments, in their laws and 
in their daily practice, and are already having a considerable 
influence on the lot of the young people of many countries. 

With due regard to the need for establishing priorities and 
concentrating resources, effort has been made not to overlook or 
neglect commitments in any of the basic areas set aside for action 
through the I.L.O., to follow a systematic course in each of these 
areas, and to weld the action taken into a more co-ordinated 
programme over the field of social policy. True, the results have 
not always measured up to expectations. In some cases, mistakes 
may have been made; in others, emphases may have been mis- 
placed. There has been a good deal of experimentation and there 
have been many difficulties. The means of action, nationally and 
internationally, have never corresponded to the scale of the prob- 
lems or to the technical, administrative and human obstacles to 
be overcome. Finally, it is exceedingly difficult to isolate the 
practical effects of the work done through the I.L.O., as this is 
so closely bound up with all that is going on in the different countries. 
This fact is a disadvantage in trying to describe what has been 
done by the Organisation ; but it is in itself an achievement in 
the whole post-war record, since it is evidence that the I.L.O.’s 
main aim and contribution have been not to direct but simply to 
guide and facilitate the development of social policy in the world 
which it serves. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This brief review of I.L.O. activity since the war omits many 
important things which have been done to carry out the basic 
functions of the Organisation. Each technical advisory mission 
has its own story to tell. Each meeting and each publication has 
its special place in the total record. But the purpose of this parti- 
cular article has been simply to survey, without the detail which 
can be found elsewhere, the whole field of activity. 
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Some may feel the I.L.O. has done too little, that it has not dealt 
with the most important problems, that it has not been able to 
effect concrete improvement in the standards of the workers, that 
it has not adapted itself readily to the new needs of a different 
post-war world. Others might say that it has done too much, that it 
has sought to impose a uniform pattern of social action on its 
member countries, thereby interfering with national sovereignty 
and discouraging ingenuity in the development and application of 
national social policy. 

It is true that the I.L.O. has done too little in comparison with 
the needs apparent in its own field of action after the war. It has 
not made, and could not hope to make in eight years, any profound 
practical impression on the hundreds of age-old problems crying 
for solution in all parts of the world. It could not provide all 
workers with jobs, with more skill, with safety on the job, with 
wages commensurate with their contribution, with the right to 
organise in free trade unions, or all young people with equality of 
vocational opportunity, or all women with equal pay for work of 
equal value done by men, or all old people with security for their 
old age. It could not solve these problems by itself. And it was 
not its function to do so. Its essential function, as cannot be 
emphasised too often, is to bring together the governments, em- 
ployers and workers who can solve the problems, and to facilitate 
and expedite solutions within the framework of action appropriate 
to it as an international agency covering a specialised field. In the 
exercise of this function, it has certainly done a great deal since the 
war not only to define and to clarify a very large number of important 
problems but also to pave the way for their solution at the national 
level, where the real solution has to be found and where what is 
done affects directly the lives of working men and women and their 
families. 

It is also true that the I.L.O. has tried to do too much. Not too 
much in the sense of imposing a tailor-made pattern of action on its 
member countries : this is, in fact, the contrary of what its decisions 
represent. There is no one way to do any one thing, and the vita- 
lity of the I.L.O. lies partly in its full appreciation of this and in 
its continuous efforts to adapt the best techniques of the world’s 
combined “ know-how ” so that each country can find the means 
of solving its own problems. But it may be said more fairly that 
the I.L.O. has tried to do too much in relation to its own resources. 
It has expanded its programme at an unprecedented rate without a 
corresponding expansion of staff and resources. It has added to its 
work a series of operational activities without being immediately 
equipped to do so. Another heavy burden has been thrown on it 
in carrying out its commitments as a member of the United Nations 
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family. The result is that in some areas effort has necessarily been 
spread thin, and gaps in action and machinery and in the results 
achieved can be seen. 

But there is little, if anything, which the I.L.O. has done which 
it could have left undone in the post-war period. Its work repre- 
sents what it has been asked to do and what it could not refuse to 
do. Its record of achievement is one of far-reaching collective 
activity, comprising the painstaking effort of thousands of dele- 
gates and experts and the advice of countless organisations and 
individuals from countries all over the world. Its programme and 
machinery are kept under constant review by the representatives 
of these countries, at its annual Conference or at the meetings of 
its tripartite Governing Body, in order to enable the Organisation 
as a whole to function not more, but more wisely. 

Always there has been the dilemma of unlimited needs and 
requests for services and of limited resources. Certain of the 
immediate post-war needs have been met, to the best of the ability 
of the Organisation, and others are being and will be met ; but new 
needs arise every day. Unfortunately, the resources of the I.L.O. 
remain limited. Six million dollars—its current operating budget 
excluding technical assistance funds (some $2 million)—are a drop 
in the bucket of world expenditure, and are small in relation to 
what needs to be done to translate the Organisation’s post-war 
programme into action. But who would suggest that over each of 
the eight years since 1944 those dollars have not been wisely invested 
for the present and future ? 

What has been done since the war through the I.L.O. is much 
more than the sum of its individual activities. Those who would 
ignore its work and pass over its directives and guidance on social 
policy are fighting the trends of the times, because the post-war 
record reflects the considered views and decisions of the most respon- 
sible parties to economic and social life today—the governments 
and employers’ and workers’ organisations of the 66 countries 
which make up the I.L.O.’s membership and which are responsible 
not only for what it has done and what it is doing but for what 
it will do to make the aspirations of one epoch the achievements 
of the next. 

In the last analysis the criteria of achievement may be defined 
quite simply. The I.L.O. moves forward, together with the rest 
of the world, each time that it helps to reduce human misery, each 
time that it helps to eliminate or curtail the exploitation of one 
man by another, each time that it helps to counter social injustice 
in any field. It registers achievement each time that it is instru- 
mental in bringing to families anywhere more of the things they 
want for living or for making their lives fuller and richer, and in 
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giving them a sense of human dignity and freedom inseparable 
from the economic and social progress of mankind. In these terms 
the I.L.O. since the war may claim to have made some contribution 
to what has been done, wherever and however it has been done, 
to bring a better life to more people. It—again together with the 
world of which it is a part—has already achieved some results and 
has justified its faith in the future by the steady pursuit of a way 
which is known to few and lacks appeal for many, but which 
benefits millions. 











Maternity Protection in Italy 
by 


Augusto PAROLI 
Legislation Office, Italian Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare 


Last summer a revised version of the 1919 Convention on maternity 
protection was adopted by the International Labour Conference. In 
the years that had passed since the first session of the Conference, 
international public opinion regarding the safeguards to be provided 
for a working woman when she has a baby had evolved considerably, 
and it was possible to reach agreement on somewhat more precise 
standards. 

The following article is of interest in this connection because the 
author, after outlining Italy’s pre-war legislation on the subject, 
compares its provisions with those of the original Convention (which 
was never ratified by Italy) and then, after describing the reformed 
legislation passed in 1950, compares this in turn with the revised 
Convention of 1952. 

It should, perhaps, be emphasised here that the I.L.O. Convention 
ts based upon the principle that maternity protection is primarily a 
concern and duty of the community as a whole and not of any particular 


group. 


N Italian law the rules for the protection of working mothers 
are derived in principle from the supreme source of legal author- 
ity, since the Constitution of the Republic lays down (in Article 27) 
that conditions of employment must allow the working woman to 
fulfil her essential family functions and provide special and adequate 
protection for mother and child. In the field of ordinary legisla- 
tion, detailed rules regarding maternity protection for women 
workers are contained in the recent Act of 26 August 1950 (No. 860) 
and, as regards medical care, in certain social insurance laws. 
Although the provision in the Constitution takes precedence in 
the order of legal sources and must therefore be mentioned first, 
in reality it came forty-five years after the first parliamentary 
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measure to protect working mothers, so that it is a formal recogni- 
tion by the makers of the 1948 Constitution of a principle long 
accepted in Italian legislation. Similarly, the recent Act of 
26 August 1950 is the outcome of a process of legislative evolution 
from the earlier imperfect forms of maternity protection introduced 
at the beginning of this century to the present comprehensive 
system. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MATERNITY PROTECTION LEGISLATION 


Rules for the protection of working mothers were first made 
in the Act of 19 June 1902 (No. 242) on the employment of women 
and children. These were contained in a few clauses, later repro- 
duced in a consolidated text published under a Decree of 10 Novem- 
ber 1907, which prohibited the employment of women workers in 
industrial establishments during the month following confinement, 
prescribed time off during working hours for nursing mothers, 
and required all undertakings employing fifty women or more to 
provide a nursing mothers’ room. These provisions, designed 
mainly for the “ physical ” protection of the woman and child, 
were followed by special regulations for women employed on the 
rice plantations, when for the first time employment was prohibited 
during the month preceding confinement. 

The “economic” protection of working mothers was then 
introduced by the Act of 17 July 1910 (No. 520), which prescribed 
payment of a lump sum in the event of delivery or miscarriage, 
through a special insurance scheme financed by contributions from 
employers and workers. This protection was rendered more com- 
plete by making insurance automatic so that the grant was payable 
even if the contributions had not been paid. 

In the case of salaried employees, the system of physical and 
economic protection was improved when rules for private salaried 
employment were issued in a Decree of 9 February 1919 (No. 112) 
and again in a Legislative Decree of 23 November 1924 (No. 1825). 
These enactments also embody the earliest form of a third type of 
protection, which may be termed “ occupational ” as it is intended 
to prevent motherhood from having an adverse effect on a woman’s 
employment as a result of the protective provisions forbidding her 
to work. This form of protection has been greatly extended since 
the Decree of 1919, which prescribed special rules for remuneration 
and prohibited dismissal in the event of illness due to pregnancy 
or confinement and not lasting more than three months. Under 


1 Cf. the consolidated Health Acts issued under the Decree of 1 August 
1907 (No. 636). 
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the Decree of 1924, on the other hand, a woman employee became 
entitled to three months’ leave with pay (100 per cent. of her 
salary in the first month, and 50 per cent. in the two following 
months). It also provided that, if absence continued beyond this 
period and the woman was dismissed, compensation must be paid 
as in the case of a voluntary termination of the contract by the 
employer. This marked a departure from the ordinary legal 
principles applying where there is impossibility of performance for 
one party in a bilateral contract ; under these principles the cessa- 
tion of work would release the employer from his obligation to pay 
compensation and the contract would be dissolved against the 
woman worker. 

Considerable progress was made by a Legislative Decree of 
13 May 1929 (No. 858) which extended maternity protection to 
other classes of working women and widened its scope. The terms 
of this enactment were embodied, with later improvements, in a 
Legislative Decree of 22 March 1934 (No. 654) which replaced all 
earlier provisions and remained the fundamental law for the whole 
field of maternity protection until the reform of 1950. The system 
of protection so provided applied to women workers in every branch 
of activity except certain classes already covered by special regula- 
tions (civil servants, employees of province and commune adminis- 
trations, employees of public assistance institutions) and groups 
for which protection did not appear practicable owing to the diffi- 
culty of enforcement (agricultural workers and homeworkers). 
Certain other exceptions related to women whose type of employ- 
ment or relationship to the employer made legislative action 
unnecessary, 7.¢., persons closely related by blood or marriage and 
living in the employer’s household, and also domestic servants. 

The following is a summary of the threefold system of physical, 
occupational and economic protection as it then existed : 


Physical. 


(1) Compulsory leave for the woman during the month preced- 
ing confinement and for six weeks after it. 


(2) Optional leave for women wage earners from the sixth week 
preceding confinement. (A total of three months’ leave was already 
in force for women salaried employees.) 

(3) Employment of a woman in carrying or lifting heavy loads 
was prohibited during the three months preceding confinement. 

(4) Nursing breaks to be allowed twice a day for a period of 
up to one year from the birth of the child, the breaks being half an 
hour where there was a nursing mothers’ room and one hour in 
other cases. 
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(5) Compulsory provision by the employer of a nursing mothers’ 
room where the undertaking employed fifty women or more between 
the ages of 15 and 50. 


Occupational. 


(1) A woman who continued to do her work could not be 
dismissed during the period from the sixth month of pregnancy to 
the date of confinement or while she was on compulsory or optional 
leave. 

(2) In the event of illness arising out of pregnancy or confine- 
ment, a woman wage earner’s job was to be kept open for one 
month, not including her absence on leave. (Longer periods 
varying from three to six months were already prescribed for 
women salaried employees in special laws.) 


(3) Time off for nursing was to be regarded as working time for 
the purposes of hours of work and remuneration. 


Economic. 


(1) Payment of a lump sum in each case of delivery or mis- 
carriage under an insurance scheme which also covered home- 
workers. (Women salaried employees were entitled to leave pay as 
mentioned above.) 


(2) Payment of unemployment benefit during the period of 
leave. 


The above system of protection underwent some modifications 
as regards economic protection but these did not alter its general 
structure. Mention should, however, be made of the extension of 
maternity insurance so as to cover agricultural workers ?, and the 
change of name from “ maternity insurance ” to “ marriage and 
births insurance ” ; from the date of this latter change the confine- 
ment grant increased with the total number of children, in accord- 
ance with the demographic policy of the period.? 

Reference should also be made to certain benefits accruing to 
women workers under compulsory sickness insurance. In addition 
to medical benefit, this scheme provides a sickness allowance to 
offset loss of earnings due to illness. In cases of confinement, apart 
from the medical benefit already mentioned, a grant was intro- 
duced for women employed in industry, commerce and banking, 
payable in addition to the lump sum under the marriage and births 


1 Legislative Decree of 7 August 1936 (No. 1502). 
2 Legislative Decree of 14 April 1939 (No. 536). 
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insurance scheme.1 For women workers in agriculture a daily 
allowance during and after confinement for a period of fifteen 
days was payable instead of the grant.?* 

The 1934 Act did not contain provisions regarding ante-natal 
and post-natal medical care as this is included in the benefits of 
the compulsory sickness insurance scheme. Medical benefit com- 
prises attendance by a midwife or doctor at the home, a layette, 
and medical or hospital care in the event of illness arising out of 
pregnancy and confinement. 


COMPARISON OF THE PRE-1950 SYSTEM AND INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARDS 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the legislation in force 
up to the reform in 1950 was substantially in harmony with the 
standards of the I.L.O. Maternity Protection Convention of 1919 
in so far as the physical and occupational protection of the working 
woman was concerned. Moreover, in some respects, the Italian 
law on these two forms of protection was in advance of the Con- 
vention: the rules making leave compulsory during the month 
preceding confinement, and prohibiting dismissal from the sixth 
month of pregnancy and employment in carrying or lifting heavy 
loads, were not provided for in the international regulations. And 
even where the law only provided the degree of protection required 
by the Convention, a considerably higher standard was achieved 
by collective agreements, most of which applied even to non-union 
employees.* Asa result of these collective agreements the statutory 
periods of leave for pregnancy and confinement were substantially 
extended—for some categories of salaried employees up to six or 
eight months, and for wage earners up to six months. 

With regard to economic protection, however, there was a 
serious gap in the legislation prior to the reform in 1950 since, as 
we have seen, a woman merely received a lump sum in the event 
of delivery or miscarriage. A regular allowance during the period 
of compulsory and optional leave, as prescribed by international 
regulations, was only payable to salaried employees, and even this 
was at a reduced rate (50 per cent.) in the second and third months. 
But here again, considerably higher standards were achieved by 
collective agreement. A national agreement of 25 October 1946 
provided for a sickness allowance for wage earners, equal to two- 
thirds of the wages. In the case of salaried employees in industry, 


1 Legislative Decree of 19 April 1946 (No. 213) and Legislative Decree 
of 31 October 1947 (No. 1304). 

? Legislative Decree of 19 April 1946 (No. 212). 

® Under the former Act of 3 April 1926 (No. 563). 
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the agreements of 5 August 1937 and 8 May 1943 stipulated that 
a woman should receive her full pay during the first three months 
and half-pay during the two following months ; some agreements 
(as in the metal and engineering trades) later increased the allow- 
ance. 


REASONS FOR THE REFORM OF 1950 


This marked divergence between the standard of protection 
established by legislative means and that provided by collective 
agreements showed clearly that the former no longer met the needs 
of labour. It was therefore necessary to undertake a reform of the 
legislation in the light of the advances made through collective 
bargaining, so as to provide proper protection for all groups of 
women workers by legally enforceable rules. 

In the first place, it was essential to extend the system to those 
classes which were not covered—mainly the agricultural workers. 
It also seemed desirable to increase the periods of compulsory and 
optional leave in order to secure a more effective safeguard of the 
woman’s health, and to issue more comprehensive regulations 
regarding the provision of nursing mothers’ rooms and day nur- 
series, particularly in agriculture. 

But the main deficiency in the legislation was, as we have 
already seen, the inadequacy of the economic protection furnished. 
The situation called not only for legislation providing for payment 
of an allowance (which was already stipulated in collective agree- 
ments), but also for a system whereby this would be paid by means 
of insurance. The fact that, under the collective agreements, the 
whole cost of maternity allowances was borne by the employer 
placed an excessive burden on undertakings mainly employing 
female labour and had an adverse effect on women’s chances of 
employment. 

Finally, from the standpoint of occupational protection, it was 
necessary to reinforce security of job tenure by prohibiting dis- 
missal from the beginning of pregnancy. This would prevent 
employers from giving a woman notice on learning that she is 
pregnant and so avoiding the expense of conforming to the pro- 
tection standards. It also appeared desirable to lay down the rule 
that periods of compulsory leave must be treated as periods of 
service. 

Naturally, all this could not be done by minor amendments to 
the legislation in force, but only by a comprehensive reform involv- 
ing considerable social, economic and technical problems. The 
social desirability of achieving the most complete and effective 
maternity protection possible had to be reconciled with the need 
to avoid placing excessive burdens upon production and so pre- 
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judicing the employment of female labour. Moreover, considerable 
technical difficulties would have to be solved in connection with 
the new insurance scheme for the payment of a maternity allow- 
ance ; on the one hand, it was essential to keep the costs of admi- 
nistration to the strict minimum and, on the other hand, the wide 
fluctuations in the numbers of women employed in some sectors 
(for example, domestic service) made it particularly difficult to 
determine the extent of the risk to be covered. 

These problems were tackled by the Act of 26 August 1950 
(No. 860) on the physical and economic protection of working 
mothers. 


MAIN FEATURES OF THE NEW SYSTEM 


In obedience to the provision in the Constitution, the new 
system is based upon the principle that maternity protection should 
be afforded to all working women. The protective standards of 
the 1950 Act are therefore applicable to all women in employment, 
whatever their work and regardless of whether they are employed 
by private employers or by the State and other public bodies. 

In contrast to the former system, the protection now covers 
women agricultural workers and women workers who are relatives 
of the employer. The Act excludes women homeworkers and 
domestic servants from the rules on physical and occupational 
protection, but expressly states that special rules for them will be 
issued subsequently. The reason for this is that the forms of pro- 
tection prescribed in the Act could not be effectively enforced in 
those types of employment owing to the difficulty of supervision. 
On the other hand, women workers in these categories are entitled 
under the Act to a special allowance in the event of delivery or 
miscarriage, while medical protection is already afforded by the 
social insurance legislation. 

The protection given by this Act—which may be subdivided 
into physical, medical, occupational and economic—marks a 
notable advance upon earlier legislation. 

As regards physical protection, the periods before and after 
confinement when employment is prohibited are no longer one 
month and six weeks respectively, as under the Act of 1934. The 
prohibited period before confinement varies from three months to 
six weeks under the new Act, according to the economic sector in 
which the woman is employed, while the labour inspector has 
power to advance the beginning of this period by a further six 
weeks. The prohibited period after confinement lasts for eight 
weeks, but the woman may stay away from work for another six 
months after this period. Optional leave can be taken even before 
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confinement (on or after production of the medical certificate of 
pregnancy) in the event of maternity complications. 

The prohibition on employing the woman in carrying or lifting 
heavy loads during the three months preceding confinement has 
been superseded by a prohibition on all dangerous, tiring and 
unhealthy types of work from the beginning of pregnancy and for 
three months after confinement (or seven months where the child 
is breast-fed by the mother). 

New rules are given concerning the provision at the employer’s 
expense of nursing mothers’ rooms and of company or inter- 
company day nurseries ; and special arrangements are prescribed 
for such facilities in the areas where women labourers or “ croppers” 
are used for farm work. The rules governing nursing breaks have 
remained more or less the same. 

Considerable changes have been made with regard to occupa- 

tional protection. The prohibition on dismissals (hitherto starting 
with the sixth month of pregnancy) now takes effect from the 
certification of pregnancy, and continues throughout the periods 
of compulsory and optional leave and thereafter until the child is 
one year old. A further innovation is the provision that the leave 
periods must be treated as periods of service ; compulsory leave is 
also to be counted towards entitlement to holidays and the annual 
bonus. 
Another rule worthy of mention is the one providing that, in 
the event of voluntary termination of employment by the woman 
during the period covered by the ban on disnmiissal, she shall enjoy 
the same advantages as are prescribed by legislation and agree- 
ments in cases where the contract of employment is terminated by 
the employer. Finally, the provision has also been retained under 
which nursing breaks are counted as working time. 

In the field of economic protection, the new Act marks a significant 
advance upon the earlier legislation by adopting the principle that a 
woman worker shall be entitled to a regular allowance adequate for 
the needs of mother and child during the time when she is away 
from work under the rules for physical protection. As previously 
mentioned, such allowances were already provided for in most of 
the collective agreements, but these were paid by the individual 
employers. The Act, on the other hand, is based upon the prin- 
ciple of payment through an insurance scheme financed by contri- 
butions from all the employers in proportion to the remuneration 
of their employees, whether male or female. 

A special form of insurance was therefore established within 
the framework of the compulsory sickness insurance scheme. 
Benefit is payable even if the contribution has not been paid, and 
consists of a daily allowance throughout the period of compulsory 
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leave, equal to 80 per cent. of the woman’s pay. This allowance 
continues to be payable even if the contract expires or ceases as a 
result of the closing down of the undertaking. In the case of 
women agricultural workers who are not salaried employees, the 
daily allowance is replaced, for technical reasons, by a lump sum paid 
in two instalments and based on average earnings in agriculture. 

There are two exceptions to the above system of allowances. 
The first concerns certain classes of women workers whose sickness 
benefit is paid by the employer and not by the insurance scheme. 
As sickness insurance and maternity insurance are linked together, 
the employer must also pay the daily maternity allowance in such 
cases. The other exception relates to domestic servants and home- 
workers ; as the rules for compulsory leave are not applicable to 
these categories, there could be no daily allowance and a maternity 
grant is paid instead. 

Medical care during pregnancy and confinement was already 
provided under the social insurance legislation. The 1950 Act 
continues the existing system, but lays down that a woman is 
entitled to medical care at confinement even if the contract of 
employment has been interrupted, provided that the commence- 
ment of pregnancy preceded this interruption. The medical benefit 
comprises attendance by a midwife or doctor in the home, the 
supply of medicaments, and medical or hospital treatment in the 
event of complications during pregnancy or of abnormal confine- 
ment. The new Act also gives expectant mothers the right to free 
periodical consultations with the doctors of the insurance institu- 
tions. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the protection afforded 
by the new Act is practical and comprehensive. However, an accu- 
rate assessment of the system of maternity protection for the 
working woman under Italian legislation cannot be made without 
taking account of other enactments which assist directly or in- 
directly in making the protection effective. In addition to the 
provisions dealing with sickness insurance, which have already 
been mentioned, there are also the rules governing employment on 
rice plantations and those concerning the National Maternity and 
Child Welfare Society. The latter body provides protection for 
needy mothers and children through its own organisation (which 
includes medical facilities), and has the task of supervising and 
co-ordinating the work of the public and private bodies dealing 
with maternity welfare. There are, in addition, the provisions 
regulating the employment of women and children, which apply 
to female labour in general but also protect the working mother ; 
these include the rules forbidding the employment of women on 
night work, the rules on breaks during work, etc. 
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THE NEW SYSTEM COMPARED WITH INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS 


If the system of protection now in operation is examined in 
relation to the relevant international standards, t.e., the Convention 
and Recommendation adopted by the 35th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, one is led to the conclusion that the 
Italian legislation is fully in harmony with those standards and 
that in some respects it is superior. As compared with the Conven- 
tion, the higher level of protection is obvious since the Italian law 
incorporates several features that are only mentioned in the Recom- 
mendation : for example, the compulsory provision of nursing 
mothers’ rooms, the prohibition as regards tiring and dangerous 
work, and the ban on dismissal even outside the period of com- 
pulsory and optional leave. Moreover, even on the matters covered 
by the Convention, the Italian Act is based upon a more generous 
standard of protection. 

The main results of a comparison of the Italian provisions and 
the international standards are presented below under the headings 
used in the Recommendation. 


Scope of the Regulations 


The Italian Act applies to all women in employment and is 
therefore in full accordance with the principle laid down in the 
international standards. While it is true that women homeworkers 
and domestic servants are excepted from the Act, their exclusion 
is only partial (since they are entitled to maternity grants?) and 
temporary (since the Act provides for subsequent regulation). 
Both these categories, incidentally, come within Article 7 of the 
Convention, which allows States to exclude certain occupations 
from their ratification of the Convention. 


Maternity Leave 


Under the Convention the period of maternity leave must be 
not less than twelve weeks, including six weeks of compulsory leave 
after confinement. The Italian Act, on the other hand, provides 
for compulsory abstention from work before and after confinement 
for a total period ranging from fourteen to twenty weeks according 
to the category of employee, the period of compulsory post-natal 
leave being eight weeks. 


1 Medical attendance at confinement has since been extended to private 
domestic servants under the sickness insurance system by an Act of 18 Jan- 
uary 1952 (No. 35). 
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The Convention provides for an extension of the period of leave 
in the case of illness arising out of pregnancy or confinement, while 
the Recommendation merely stresses the need to safeguard the 
health of the woman and her child. Under the Italian Act an 
extension after confinement is granted whenever the woman 
requests it, without any of the conditions mentioned in the Con- 
vention and Recommendation. Before confinement, an additional 
period of compulsory leave is allowed whenever there is any risk 
to the health of mother and child ; in more serious cases a woman 
is entitled to stay away from work as from the date of handing in 
the medical certificate. 


Maternity Benefits 


The Italian Act, in line with the Convention, prescribes cash 
and medical benefits throughout the period of leave, these being 
provided through the insurance scheme. The cash benefits are 
higher (80 per cent. of remuneration) than the rate required by the 
international regulations (two-thirds of earnings). 

However, under the Italian system, the cash benefits for some 
categories are paid directly out of the employer’s pocket. As we 
have seen, this is due to special circumstances ; and the forth- 
coming reform of the compulsory sickness insurance scheme will 
make it possible to eliminate the exception, which is in any case 
confined to one section of the employment field. 

The special maternity grants for women agricultural workers 
who are not salaried employees, for women homeworkers, and for 
women in private domestic service, comply with the principles of 
the Convention by being financed through employer contributions 
assessed in accordance with the labour force employed, without 
distinction of sex. 

It will be clear from what has been said earlier on medical 
benefits that the Italian law is in harmony with Article 4 of the 
Convention and Paragraph 2 (3), (5) and (6) of the Recommendation. 

As regards the general health services referred to in Paragraph 
2 (4) of the Recommendation, the functions of the National Mater- 
nity and Child Welfare Society in Italy have already been described. 


Facilities for Nursing Mothers and Infants 


In respect of facilities for nursing mothers the Convention 
merely prescribes nursing breaks, which are to be counted as 
working time and paid for. The Act makes similar provision, and 
also contains full rules on the compulsory provision of nursing 
mothers’ rooms and day nurseries, which are referred to in Part III 
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of the Recommendation ; unlike the latter, however, the Act places 
the whole cost on the employer. 


Protection of Employment 


Whereas the Convention merely prohibits dismissal during the 
period of maternity leave, the Act prohibits dismissal from the 
commencement of pregnancy until the child reaches the age of one 
year ; and it also lays down that, if the woman resigns, she shall 
have the same rights under the contract as are normal in cases of 
dismissal. In addition, the entire period of absence for maternity 
reasons is to be reckoned as service. 


Protection of the Health of Employed Women during 
the Maternity Period 


Unlike the Convention, which contains no provisions on health 
protection during the maternity period, the Act prohibits the 
employment of the woman on work harmful to her health or to 
that of her child and thus conforms to a principle of protection 
which is found in Part V of the Recommendation ; there is a similar 
parallel as regards the duration of this prohibition. The types of 
work forbidden by the Act include those contained in the Recom- 
mendation, but comprise many others that may be harmful, even 
if they do not give rise to physical strain: for example, work 
involving the use of toxic substances, excessive humidity, sudden 
changes of temperature, the generation of dust, smoke, gas, etc. 

Finally, with regard to the restrictions on night work and 
overtime mentioned in the Recommendation, there are already 
provisions in Italy prohibiting or restricting such work, not only 
for pregnant women but for women workers in general. 


CERTAIN LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE NEW SYSTEM 


From the legal point of view, it may be said that the Italian 
law uses three methods to give protection— 


(1) It lays down special rules governing the employer-employee 
relationship in cases of maternity. These are mandatory provisions 
that vary the normal law on contracts of service, and which conse- 
quently affect the rights, powers and duties of the parties. The 
provisions in question are those relating to protection of employ- 
ment, maternity leave, breaks during work, etc. 


(2) It establishes forms of social insurance to meet the needs 
arising out of maternity. The Act introduces a new element in 
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the legal relationship (the insurance institutions), prescribes the 
respective obligations of these institutions and the employers and 
workers, and imposes new public responsibilities on all employers, 
whether they employ female labour or not. 


(3) It requires employers of female staffs to provide certain 
company or inter-company facilities. This again is a public-law 
responsibility, but it depends on the employment of female staff. 


In accordance with this threefold distinction, it may be said 
that the maternity law provides protection by imposing specific 
obligations on the employer which fall into three categories: (1) 
duties of the individual employer of a woman worker, which form 
part of the conditions of employment and depend upon the occur- 
rence of maternity ; (2) duties of all entrepreneurs, whether they 
employ women workers or not ; (3) duties of employers of female 
staffs of a certain size, which do not form part of the individual’s 
conditions of employment and do not depend on the occurrence of 
maternity. 

Almost all the provisions in the Act relating to physical and 
occupational protection have effects of the first type. They modify 
the rules as to performance and termination of the contract of 
service in various ways, and also affect to a varying extent the 
legal position of the two parties. By interrupting the woman’s 
work, optional and compulsory maternity leave suspend the two 
fundamental obligations of the contract—the giving of services 
and the payment of remuneration—but the relationship persists 
with a reduced content. The rule against employing the woman 
on dangerous, tiring and other harmful types of work limits the 
employer’s managerial powers and has an immediate effect on the 
nature of the woman’s services, while the rule regarding nursing 
breaks affects the quantity of her services. The rule against dis- 
missing the woman during her pregnancy and confinement limits 
the power of the employer to withdraw from the relationship—a 
power that is very wide in Italian law, since either party is free to 
withdraw at will, subject to the duty of giving notice and (where 
the employee withdraws) of paying compensation according to 
length of service. As regards termination of contract, there is also 
the effect of the special rule which gives a woman who withdraws 
voluntarily because of her pregnancy the same rights as normally 
apply in cases of dismissal. Lastly, the rule that optional and 
compulsory maternity leave must be counted as service marks a 
significant departure from the normal law on contracts of service. 

It can be seen from the foregoing remarks that the modifications 
introduced by the maternity protection rules in the ordinary law 
on contracts of service give rise to new rights, duties and powers 
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for the parties. These will not be examined here, but there is one 
important legal consequence of the changes that should be con- 
sidered. This is the transfer from the worker to the employer of 
the risk of impossibility of performance when this is caused by 
maternity. Under the general principles of the law of obligations 
either party is liable if he is prevented from fulfilling his obligations 
through a cause beyond his control ; the other party is freed from 
his own obligations and the contract ceases. In the case of mater- 
nity, however, despite the fact that he is no longer receiving the 
woman’s services, the employer must maintain the contract, include 
the woman’s period of absence in her length of service and, if no 
insurance is in operation, pay her an allowance. 

As regards the second type of obligation mentioned above, the 
provision of cash and medical benefits through a system of insur- 
ance implies the establishment of a social insurance relationship 
between the employer, the woman worker and the insurance insti- 
tution. This is effected by the mere operation of the law, and the 
principle of automatic coverage means that benefit must be pro- 
vided even if the contribution has not been paid. 

It is worth noting that, according to the prevailing opinion, the 
payment of cash benefit as provided in the Act does not require 
the establishment of a new and separate form of social insurance. 
Under the new system there is a close connection between maternity 
and sickness benefit, since the former is paid by the sickness insur- 
ance institution, the contributions are regarded as supplementary 
to the sickness insurance contributions, and the rules for sickness 
insurance benefit and contributions apply, by and large, to mater- 
nity insurance benefit and contributions.’ 

The supplementary contributions for maternity insurance are 
payable by all employers liable for sickness insurance, and are 
calculated as a percentage of the remuneration paid, whether to 
male or female workers. Thus the obligation to contribute does 
not depend on the employment of women workers. This is in 
accordance with the principle of social solidarity, and with the 
practical aim of avoiding excessive burdens on undertakings with 
female labour and a consequent shrinkage in women’s employment. 

By means of these forms of insurance the maternity risk that 
would normally weigh upon the woman worker is transferred to 
the entrepreneur class. This is, of course, a different type of risk 
from that mentioned in connection with the contract of service. 


1 An exception is the system for homeworkers and domestic servants ; 
here benefit is provided by the National Social Provident Institution which 
administers the various forms of compulsory social insurance. The contri- 
butions go into a separate account and there are special rules for the mater- 
nity branch, 
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In the present connection maternity is regarded as a risk because, 
irrespective of its effects on the contract of service, it creates a 
situation where the woman can no longer meet her needs. The 
same applies to cash benefit, since the prohibition of employment 
not only affects the contract of service but also prevents the woman 
from earning her living. Moreover, the fact that cash benefit is 
paid even if the contract of service ceases is clear evidence of the 
different character of this type of risk. 

The third type of obligation imposed on the employer—in 
relation to nursing mothers’ rooms and day nurseries—belongs 
mainly to the field of public welfare. As regards financial respon- 
sibility it is once again the employer who must provide for the 
needs of the woman worker. 


PRACTICAL EFFECT OF NEW ACT 


As the new system of maternity protection has only been in 
operation for a short time, complete statistics are not yet available. 
The data given in tables I-IV refer to the first year of operation 
(1951) and relate to maternity benefit provided by the National 
Institute for Sickness Insurance. In addition to administering 
general sickness insurance for wage earners in all branches of eco- 
nomic activity and for salaried employees in industry and com- 
merce, the Institute provides medical attendance at childbirth for 
all women workers in the same categories, and also cash benefit 
for the period of maternity leave in the case of women wage earners. 


Table I gives the number of men and women insured against 
sickness with the Institute. These women are also entitled to 
maternity medical benefit, but only women wage earners receive 
maternity cash benefit. The contribution in respect of cash benefit 
is based on the total number of persons insured for sickness (first 
column of table). 

Table II gives particulars of maternity cash benefits, showing 
the number of absences on compulsory maternity leave and the 
number of days for which benefit was paid. The figures relate 
only to compulsory leave under the Act and do not cover extensions 
of leave ordered in particular cases by the labour inspectorate 
under Article 6 of the Act. 

Table III relates to medical attendance at childbirth. Separate 
figures are given for normal deliveries and for cases requiring 
special care and miscarriages. 

Table IV gives financial data on maternity cash benefit for the 


period of compulsory leave, showing the total amounts received in 
contributions and paid in benefit. The figures for benefit must not 
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be treated as final, because benefit has been paid at lower provi- 
sional rates pending the issue of regulations under the Act. 

All the data in the tables were provided by the Actuarial and 
Statistics Service of the National Institute for Sickness Insurance. 
























































TABLE I. INSURED PERSONS 
Sector Total contributors | Women contributors ayer 1* - ee 
Agriculture . 1,886,075 554,736 29.4 
Commerce 370,218 105,503 28.5 
Industry 3,160,579 829,359 26.2 
Total . 5,416,872 1,489,598 27.5 
TABLE II. MATERNITY CASH BENEFIT 
Sector Cases of maternity leave Days of popes kn paid) where leave 
Agriculture 30,993 326 | 31,319 , , y 1 
Commerce 1,246 67 1,313 85,451); 19,322; 104,773 
Industry 29,020 2,394 31,414 | 2,836,806) 593,198 | 3,430,004 
Total . .. 61,259 2,787 64,046 | 2,922,257) 612,520 | 3,534,777 











1 No data recorded as women workers in agriculture receive a lump sum which is only theoretically 
related to the length of leave. 




















TABLE III. MEDICAL ATTENDANCE AT CHILDBIRTH 
Sector Normal deliveries Abnormal deliveries Total —_ 
Total In hospital Total | In hospital a 
cases | Noo cases | Noo! 

Agriculture | 29,031 140} 1,487) 2,157} 1,089]11,729| 31,188 | 2,075 
Commerce 1,056 183] 1,718 239 144) 1,468) 1,295 180 
Industry 25,706 | 2,064/18,655| 4,399] 2,500/26,549| 30,105| 4,062 
Total. . . | 55,793 | 2,387|21,860| 6,795 | 3,733/39,746| 62,588 | 6,317? 
































1 Including 6,283 prior to the beginning of the compulsory leave period. 
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TABLE IV. FINANCIAL DATA 











Sector Contributions entered Benefit paid 1 
Agriculture. .. . 598,209,059 467,838,305 
Commerce .... 397,527,055 75,315,326 
Pee ee 4,975,509,805 2,348,307,347 

ee 5,971,245,919 2,891,460,978 

















1 Covers claims settled in 1951 and also advances paid in cases starting in 1951 where claim will be 
settled in 1952, 


CONCLUSION 


It is apparent from the foregoing description that maternity 
protection for the working woman, covering both mother and 
child, is regarded under Italian law as a matter of fundamental 
concern to the community. It is therefore governed by rules of a 
public and general character, and these are enforced by appropriate 
means of prevention and by appropriate penalties. A result of this 
view has been the extension of maternity protection to all women 
in employment and the high degree of protection afforded. If 
there are some exceptions as regards certain categories, these only 
relate to particular measures of protection and are the result of 
practical difficulties which will later be overcome. 

All things considered, it can be said that the new Italian legis- 
lation marks a substantial advance on the earlier provisions and 
has established a very effective system of protection even when 
compared with the legislation of the most progressive foreign 
countries. 


(Translated from the Italian.) 
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REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Conditions of Work and Productivity 
in North-European Agriculture 


In a report entitled The Economic Conditions of Landworkers in 
the Nordic Countries in 1938, 1948 and 1951, the Scandinavian Secretariat 
for Workers in Agriculture and Horticulture* has recently presented the 
results of a comparative study of farm labour conditions and productivity 
in Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden. The following is a summary 
of the information contained in the report. 


Hours OF WorRK AND ANNUAL HOLIDAYS 


In the four countries of Northern Europe the reduction of the 
working day to an average of 8 hours came later in agriculture than in 
the other industries. The Swedish farm workers have had an average 
working day of 8 hours since 1930. In Norwegian and in Finnish agri- 
culture the average working day of 8 hours was not obtained until after 
the second world war. In Denmark certain improvements in agricultural 
working hours were made in 1948 and 1952, the working day being 
reduced from an average of 9'/, hours to 8*/, hours, and then to an 
average of 81% hours. Table I shows the annual hours of work for 
general farm workers in 1938, 1948 and 1952, based on a working year 
of 300 days. 


TABLE I. HOURS OF WORK PER ANNUM 








Country | 1938 | 1948 | 1952 
Reece 
Denmark. ... 2,800 2,600 | 2,550 
Finland .... 2,650 2,400 | 2,400 | 
Norway .... 2,575 2,400 | 2,400 | 
Sweden... .. 2,400 2,400 | 2,400 | 














1 SKANDINAVISK SEKRETARIAT FOR ARBEJDERE I LANDBRUG OG GART- 
NERI : Landarbejdernes okonomiske forhold i de nordiske lande 1938, 1948, 
og 1951 (August 1952). The report is a revision of an earlier survey distribu- 
ted in 1949 ; it is based on material supplied by the landworkers’ federation 
in each country and prepared by the Industrial Council of the Trade Union 
Movement in Denmark. 
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In Norway weekly hours are the same all the year round, but in the 
other three countries they are longer in the summer and autumn than in 
the winter. Daily hours in Norway are 814 from Monday to Friday and 
5¥% on Saturdays. In Denmark landworkers now work 8 hours a day 
on six days of the week for six months of the year, and 9 hours a day 
during the other six months. In Finland the hours are 7 a day (or 42 a 
week) during the three winter months, but from the beginning of 
February until the end of — and in the last half of October they are 
8 a day from Mondays to Fridays and 7 on Saturdays (that is, 47 a 
week) ; during the summer period from May to mid-October 514% hours 
a week are worked—9 hours a day from Mondays to Fridays and 6% 
hours on Saturdays. In Sweden 5 hours are worked on Saturdays al] the 
year round, and on other days working hours are 8 from November 
to the beginning of March and 9 during the remaining months. 

In Norway and Denmark agricultural workers receive a three weeks’ 
annual holiday with pay and 6% per cent. of wages as holiday allow- 
ance. The Swedish farm workers also have three weeks’ holiday but 
only a 6 per cent. holiday allowance. 

In Finland the worker is entitled to 12 days’ annual holiday with 
pay, rising to 18 days after five years’ service with the same employer, 
and the holiday allowance is at a lower percentage. 


WAGES 
As a result of inflation, particularly in Finland, nominal wages are 
today much higher than before the war. The average level of annual 


wages for general farm workers in 1938, 1948 and 1951 is shown in 
table II. 


TABLE II. ANNUAL WAGES 








Country and currency | 1938 | 1948 1951 
Denmark (kromer) ...... 2,160 4,965 6,115 
Finland (markkaa) ..... 9,810 116,400 177,300 
Norway (kromer) ...... 1,315 4,050 5,140 
Sweden (kromor)....... 1,645 3,890 4,880 




















The figures in table II are calculated on the assumption of full 
employment, that is of 300 working days per annum. In Denmark 
average annual unemployment in the years since the second world war 
has been 15-17 per cent., most of it in winter ; in the other countries 
average annual unemployment during the same period has been much 
less. In the figures of annual wages piece-rate earnings over and above 
the daily wage have been included for Denmark and Sweden but not for 
Norway and Finland. In Denmark these amounted to 100, 225 and 275 
kroner respectively in the three years mentioned, while in Sweden they 
were 100 kronor in the year 1951. 

Prices as well as wages have risen considerably in all four countries 
during the last thirteen years. Money wages must therefore be com- 
pared with the cost of living in order to obtain a picture of purchasing 
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power in the years 1938, 1948 and 1951. In table III the movements of 
the cost-of-living and wage indices are shown in relation to the base year 
1938. It will be seen that in Denmark, Norway and Sweden the cost- 
of-living index had approximately doubled by 1951 and that in Finland 
it was nearly eleven times as high as in 1938. 


TABLE III. COMPARISON OF COST OF LIVING AND WAGES 











Country Cost-of-living index Wage index 
1938 1948 | 1951 | 1938 1948 1951 
Denmark. 100 167 200 100 230 283 
Finland . 100 782 1,070 100 1,187 1,807 
Norway . 100 160 195 100 308 391 
Sweden . 100 164 197 100 236 297 





























If the wage indices are divided by the cost-of-living indices the 
results are indices of real wages. The figures obtained by this operation 
are shown in table IV. 


TABLE IV. INDEX OF REAL WAGES 




















Country 1938 1948 1951 
Denmark... . 100 138 141 
Finland .... 100 139 169 
Norway .... 100 192 200 
en. so wo | 100 143 151 








In aj] four countries real wages have risen since the war, the largest 
increase being in Norway and the smallest in Denmark and Sweden.* 
This was due partly to favourable market conditions which enabled 
farmers to pay higher wages, and partly to mechanisation and rationa- 
lisation in agriculture. But it was above all the result of fuller employ- 
ment in general since the war and the consequent need for agriculture 
to compete with other industries in attracting young workers. Before 
the second world war the wages of agricultura] workers were considerably 
lower than the wages of other workers—a state of affairs that was mainly 
due to the volume of unemployment—but since the war the gap between 
the two groups has narrowed. 

A similar comparison of the annual earnings of stockmen was made, 
and it was found that these had moved in much the same way as the 
earnings of general farm workers. Their wages are at a somewhat higher 
level to compensate for the longer hours of work and for the fact that they 
have a smaller number of days off. 


1 Estimates relating to the summer of 1952, however, gave the following 
figures for real wages : Denmark 142, Finland 164, Norway 203, Sweden 170. 
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PURCHASING POWER OF LABOUR 


Articles of General Consumption 


The number of minutes which a farm worker in Denmark must work 
in order to earn the price of a given unit of various articles of general 
consumption is shown in table V.* 


As a comparison of wages in the four countries by expressing them 
in one of the currencies according to the rates of exchange is not always 
reliable, the value of the wages in each country was calculated in terms 
of their purchasing power. 


TABLE V. MINUTES OF WORK PER UNIT OF CONSUMERS’ GOODS, DENMARK 
























Item and quantity 1938 1951 Item and quantity 1938 1951 
Bread (wheat) 1 kg. 63 38 Milk . 1 litre 20 11 
» (rye) 18 7 Fish (fresh) 1 kg. 50 36 
Potatoes .. sa 9 9 », (salted) . 70 69 
Cabbage. . . “4 9 8 Pork . a 178 143 
. ae | 51 45 Veal nf 109 137 
Beef a 102 112 
Butter 232 157 Rubber boots, 1 pair | 1,125 587 
Margarine. .__,, 84 102 Overall. ° 469 689 
Seger ... = 36 18 Shirt. 391 459 
Coffee 303 379 Maes ee 7,032 | 5,995 
ee 6s es Pe 718 | 536 Bicycle 8,590 | 6,633 





























It was found that the Danish farm worker did not have to work as 
long as a farm worker in the other countries to buy certain commodities. 
The difference was considerable in the year 1938, when the purchasing 
power of the Danish farm worker’s labour was about 100 per cent. 
higher than that of a Finnish farm worker, 80 per cent. higher than that 
of a Norwegian farm worker, and 10-20 per cent. higher than that of a 
Swedish farm worker. Since the end of the war there has been a certain 
levelling out in the four countries, and in 1951 the purchasing power of 
agricultural labour in Denmark was about 50 per cent. higher than in 
Finland, about 20 per cent. higher than in Norway, and practically the 
same as in Sweden. In the summer of 1952 the relationships were more 
or less the same as in 1951, except that the purchasing power of Swedish 
farm workers had risen 10 per cent. above that of Danish farm workers 
because in Sweden wages increased more than retail prices. The results 
obtained by the comparisons of which table V is one example were 
found to correspond closely to the results obtained by calculating an 
index of real wages (as in table IV). 


Rent and Taxes 


After working out the average monthly rent and taxes paid by 
agricultural workers in the four countries, these were similarly expressed 
‘aaa Corresponding data for the other three countries are given in the 
report. 
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in terms of the duration of work required to pay for them. The results 
given in table VI show that in Denmark and Finland less work was 
required to raise the sums needed for rent and taxes. 


TABLE VI. HOURS OF WORK REQUIRED TO PAY RENT AND TAXES 





























Taxes (per annum) 
bldiw Monthly rent Man, wife and | tlhe ition 
1938 1951 1951 | 1951 
OS ere Se 36 13 134 242 
0” eee 74 14 188 237 
Memtay . . os) om 35 19 243 393 
Bee sa) ow SFE : 22 241 330 | 











Family Allowances 


In assessing the financial situation of icultural workers, account 
must also be taken of the allowances paid to families with several 
children. In Denmark children’s allowances were introduced in 1950, 
and these are paid in rural districts at the rate of 88 kroner per child 

rt annum ; there is also a “ rebate card ” worth 30 kroner for children’s 
ootwear and a rent allowance for large families. In Finland the children’s 
allowances introduced in 1948 amounted in 1951 to 10,800 markkaa per 
child. In Norway the allowances were introduced in 1946, and in 1951 
were being paid at 240 kroner per child, excepting the first. In Sweden 
the allowances were introduced in 1948, and amounted in 1951 to 260 
kronor per child. The allowances are free of tax in Denmark, Finland 
and Sweden. 

LABouR CosTs 


The rising trend in nominal and real wages has caused agricultural 
employers—particularly in Denmark—to complain that agriculture can 


TABLE VII. COST OF LABOUR EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF PRODUCE 











(000 kg.) 
Country Year Milk Barley Eggs Beef Pork Potatoes 

| 
| Denmark . | 1938 | 15.4 | 149 | 19 | 241] 12 | 41.0 
1948 | 13.1 | 94] 1.4 | 221] 13 | 320 
1951 | 15.7 | 94] 13 | 161] 1.4 | 322 
Finland . . | 1938} 7.7 | 49 | 07] 13] 09 | 15.3 
1948 | 66] 87 | 04] 06] O05 | 23.2 
| 1951} 93 | 68 | 07] 05 | 0.7 | 17.7 
| Norway ..| 1938] 66] 66] 09 | 10] 08 | 17.5 
1948 | 9.2] 86 | 1.0] 11] 1.0 | 27.0 
1951 | 109 | 82 | 10] 1.2] 1.1 | 25.7 
| Sweden . . | 1938 | 11.8 | 104 | 12] 1.7 | 1.2 | 19.0 
| 1948 | 13.9 | 144 | 12] 18] 15 | 222 
| 1951 | 15.4 | 142 | 1.4] 1.7 | 1.5 | 23.4 
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hardly support such a burden. A comparison between wage increases 
and the price increases of certain types of produce was therefore 
undertaken. 

In table VII the wages of a farm worker for a year (300 days) are 
expressed in terms of six types of produce, showing for 1938, 1948 and 
1951 how many thousand kilograms the farmer would have had to sell 
to obtain the price of the wages. 

These figures show that a farmer in Denmark before the war had to 
sell 30-50 per cent. more produce than a Swedish farmer and 2 - 3 times 
more than a Finnish or Norwegian farmer in order to pay the annual 
wages of one worker. In recent years the gap between the different 
countries, in this respect also, has narrowed. 

The figures for Denmark show that wages expressed in all products 
other than milk and pork were less in 1951 than in 1938. In Finland a 
farmer would have had to sell considerably more in the case of milk, 
barley and potatoes in 1951 than in 1938. In Norway and Sweden too, 
wages rose more than the prices obtainable by the producer, and for this 
reason farmers in these countries had to sell larger quantities of their 
products in order to pay for the same amount of labour. 




















Financial Review of the Operation of the 
French Social Security System in 1951 


On 22 July 1952 the Minister of Labour and Social Security presented 
his annual report to the President of the French Republic on the operation 
of the social security system. The first part of the report gives a financial 
statement for the year 1951; the second shows the detailed figures for 1950, 
region by region ; and the third part deals with the operation of the Act 
of 17 January 1948 on old-age allowances for persons who are not employees. 
A summary of the financial section of the report is given below, together 
with the results of the operation of the Act on old-age allowances.* 


MAIN TRENDS 


General Scheme 


The general scheme has continued to show a deficit, which in 1951 
amounted to some 39,000 million francs or about 14 per cent. of the 
total receipts. The general totals of receipts and expenditure were as 
follows (in millions of francs) : 





Receipts : 
Contributions to the gemeral scheme. ........ 287,175 
Contributions to miscellaneous schemes ...... . 4,539 
Total... 291,714 
Expenditure : 
Sickness benefits. . i ee ee ae 114,922 
Protracted illness benefits ............. 27,621 
a ee ee ee eee 12,018 
RCE go. 0 0d elt epwla) exe ie 11,622 
oe MR ee ee es ee 2,498 
Old-age Dememts . . « «+ « + «.0)9 2 0 sna 127,596 
Health and welfare work and medical supervision beet 5,264 
Administrative expenses ...... +--+ 2. 2 eee 19,707 
Miscellaneous expenses ..........- ) 6 3,425 
Refunds to agricultural old- -age insurance scheme . . . 2,909 
Temporary allowances ........ : sew 3,272 
. eee 330,854 








1 “Rapport sur l’application de la législation de sécurité sociale’’, in 
Journal Officiel de la République Frangaise, 13 August 1952 (Administrative 
Supplement). 

* For a summary of the previous annual reports see International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXIII, No. 4, April 1951, pp. 402-11 and Vol. LXIV, Nos. 5-6, 
November-December 1951, pp. 504-17. 
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The cost of the sickness insurance scheme in 1951 amounted to 6.15 
per cent. of the receipts, or 7.63 per cent. if the expenditure under 
protracted illness insurance is included. Table I shows the detailed 
expenditure under sickness insurance, and the relationship between this 
and the wages or salaries on which contributions were levied. Table II 
shows the distribution of benefits in kind among the different groups 
covered by sickness insurance. 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF SICKNESS INSURANCE EXPENDITURE 
(000,000 francs) 











Type of benefit Expenditure “a P= 

Medical expenses ........--. 15,448 0.83 
Surgical expenses ........--.- 7,089 0.38 
Pharmaceutical expemses...... 26,071 1.39 
Rreeten GR. oe eet ete el eS 8,673 0.46 
Hospitalisation and free medical care . 34,486 1.85 
Daily allowances. .... . 2 eran 22,928 1.23 
Miscellaneous ....... re le 227 0.01 

Total... 114,922 6.15 




















TABLE Il. DISTRIBUTION OF SICKNESS BENEFIT IN KIND 
(000,000 francs) 























Type of beneficiary ct tenet —_| of. wage and atasten 

DONOR MUNNEES 0 2 ek te eS 47,681 2.55 

Pe 6s 2 60k @ 6 & & Hemoeels 14,345 0.77 

en « & « + 6 «2, © ene Gum Ge 19,745 1.06 

Other members of family. ..... 67 ; 

Invalids and their dependants .. . 7,010 0.37 

Pensioners and their dependants . . 3,146 0.17 
SOOM. ss 91,994 4.92 

| 





Various steps were taken during the second quarter of 1951 and at 
the beginning of 1952 in order to overcome the deficit in the general 
scheme. The Act of 1 September 1951 encouraged employers to pay off 
overdue contributions by remitting two-thirds of the extra charge for 
delay where the debt was cleared by 1 December 1951. The Act of 
26 September 1951 raised the upper limit of earnings on which contribu- 
tions are levied from 324,000 to 408,000 francs (with effect from 1 October 
1951) and increased the contribution rate for family allowances from 16 
to 16.75 per cent. Lastly, certain measures to reorganise and relieve 
the burden on the social security system were taken in the Finance Act 
of 14 April 1952 ; these related, for example, to the supervision of the 
social security funds, the length of hospitalisation and the use of autho- 
rised medicaments, the establishment of joint services for the collec- 
tion of contributions, the transfer from the National Social Security 
Fund to the Central Agricultural Mutual Aid Fund (as from 1 July 1952) 
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of the cost of the allowances for aged employed persons payable under 
the agricultural social insurance scheme, and the raising of the upper 
limit of earnings for the levying of contributions to 456,000 francs (as 
from 1 April 1952). In the case of the public servants’ scheme, the 
increase of the contribution from 3.5 to 5 per cent. is expected to restore 
the balance between receipts and expenditure. 


Employment Injuries 


The gap between receipts and expenditure under the employment 
injuries insurance scheme has been largely eliminated. 


Family Benefits 
The section for employed persons has a surplus of 9,000 million 
francs and the section for employers and independent workers has 
achieved a balance between receipts and expenditure. 


SociAL INSURANCE 


The general social insurance scheme continues to cover the risks of 
sickness, protracted illness, invalidity, old age, death and maternity 
expenses, and it embraces all employed persons in non-agricultural 
occupations. Employees of the French National Railways, mineworkers, 
registered seafarers, employees of the secondary railways, notary clerks, 
the staffs of the Banque de France, the Crédit Foncier, the Banque 
d’Algérie and the national theatres fac ay in special schemes with 
separate financial administration and by-laws. 

Employees of the French Electricity and Gas Authority, established 
public servants and State employees only participate in the general 
scheme as regards the benefits in kind under sickness, protracted illness 
and maternity insurance, since they are covered by special schemes in 
respect of old-age pensions and other cash benefits. The same bene- 
fits in kind are also provided for students, regular soldiers on the active 
or retired lists, war disabled, war widows, widows of war disabled and 
war orphans. 

The particulars given in the following paragraphs only relate to 
the general scheme for non-agricultural occupations, to the employed 

rsons who are attached to it for some of the risks, to voluntarily 
insured persons, to civilian public servants and to students. 


Income 


In the following figures account has been taken of contributions iden- 
tified after receipt, and of cancellations and refunds. The contributions 
for 1951 under the various branches of social insurance were as follows: 

General scheme—287,175 million francs. There was no change in the 
rate of contributions to the general scheme, which remained at 16 per 
cent. of assessable wages, 10 per cent. being paid by the employer and 6 
per cent. (or 2 per cent. in the case of employed persons over 65) being 
paid by the insured person. 

Miscellaneous schemes—4,539 million francs. There was no change 
in the rate of contributions or in the persons covered. The receipts 
represent pa ents made on behalf of employees of the French Elec- 
tricity and Gas Authority, other persons partially insured, and volun- 
tarily insured persons. They also include retroactive payments of old- 
age insurance contributions made by supervisory personnel. 
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Public servants’ scheme—7,817 million francs. The contributions 
paid on behalf of active and retired public servants were raised to 5 per 
cent. and 2.5 per cent. respectively as from 1 December 1951. Half is 
paid by the insured person and half by the State as employer. 

Students’ scheme—48 million francs. The student contribution 
was fixed at 600 francs for 1951 and 1,000 francs for 1952. The State 
made a grant of 400 million to the National Fund for the financial 
year 1951. 


Expenditure 
Statutory Benefits. 


Sickness and protracted illness insurance. The maximum daily allow- 
ance was increased to 450 francs with effect from 1 January 1951 and to 
565 francs from 1 October 1951. (The maximum for persons entitled 
to the higher rate—equal! to two-thirds of the basic wage—was simul- 
taneously raised to 600 and then to 755 francs.) 

The number of beneficiaries under the protracted illness insurance 
scheme rose from 373,449 on 31 December 1950 to 424,315 on 31 Decem- 
ber 1951, an increase of about 13 per cent. 

The maximum monthly allowance payable in cases of protracted 
illness was first raised to 13,500 francs (or, for the higher rate, 18,000 
francs), and then to 17,000 francs (or, for the higher rate, 22,665 francs). 

The primary funds in 1951 paid out 125,068 million under sickness 
insurance and 29,057 million under protracted illness insurance. 

Table III shows the cost of benefits in kind provided under the 
different schemes by way of sickness insurance and protracted illness 
insurance ; the figures cover the following items : consultations, visits, 
normal medical attendance, auxiliary care, travelling expenses, surgical 
expenses, dental care and dentures, pharmaceutical supplies, spectacles 
and orthopaedic appliances, hospital expenses, medical and surgical 
fees in public institutions, thermal cure expenses, unclassified refunds 
to the free medical service, miscellaneous expenditure, and also daily 
sickness allowances or monthly protracted illness allowances. 


TABLE III. BENEFITS UNDER SICKNESS AND PROTRACTED ILLNESS 
INSURANCE 


(000,000 francs) 











Scheme Sickness insurance a 

General scheme .......... 114,922.0 27,621.0 
Public servants’ scheme ...... 9,835.0 1,271.0 
SS i, se ck kk 310.9 164.9 
Tete. se 125,067.9 29,056.9 

















The recipients of these benefits were the insured persons, their spouses 
and children, other members of the families, invalids and pensioners. 


Maternity insurance. In 1951 benefit was provided in respect of 
392,310 births under the general scheme, 30,362 births under the public 
servants’ scheme and 794 births under the students’ scheme, making 
423,466 births in all. This is 2,346 higher than the 1950 total. 
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Total benefits paid out amounted to 12,690 million, or 1,482 million 
more than in 1950. Of this total, 12,018 million was paid under the 
general scheme, 649 million under the public servants’ scheme and 
23.5 million under the students’ scheme. The benefits included medical 
expenses other than those in respect of the confinement itself, pharma- 
ceutical expenses, appliances, hospital expenses, medical expenses in 
respect of the confinement, nursing grants and milk vouchers for insured 
women and the wives of insured men, miscellaneous grants, and daily 
allowances. 


Invalidity insurance. The pensions were once more readjusted by 
16 per cent. (with effect from 1 January 1951) and the minimum annual 
rate was raised from 52,000 to 59,800 francs as from 1 October 1951. 
The regional social security funds paid out 11,622 million in invalidity 
pensions, or 2,163 million more than the 1950 total of 9,459 million. 


Survivors’ insurance. The lump sum payable to the survivors was, 
as hitherto, equal to three months’ wages or salary, subject to a minimum 
of 2,500 francs. The maximum was raised to 102,000 francs with effect 
from 1 October 1951. The total expenditure on survivors’ insurance 
was 2,498 million in 1951, as against 2,018 million in 1950. The number 
of deaths in respect of which a lump sum was paid amounted to 49,742. 


Old-age insurance. Expenditure incurred in respect of old-age insur- 
ance and the allowances to aged employed persons totalled 127,596 
million francs in 1951. This includes the following items : workmen’s 
and peasants’ pensions, annuities, allowances and supplements under 
the Act of 1910; pensions, annuities and other payments under the 
Legislative Decree of 28 October 1935 ; pensions revised at the age of 
65 {social insurance) ; allowances to aged employed persons ; allowances 
to mothers of five children ; reversionary pensions ; life grants ; reserved 
lump sums (in relation to the workmen’s and peasants’ pension scheme 
and the social insurance scheme), refunds of contributions, and miscella- 
neous. Between 1 January 1950 and 1 October 1951 the annual rate 
of the allowance to aged employed persons was adjusted several times : 
for Paris it was increased from 48,000 to 55,000 francs and subsequently 
to 63,250; for towns of over 5,000 inhabitants it was increased from 
45,000 francs to 52,000 and subsequently to 59,800 ; for towns of under 
5,000 inhabitants it was increased from 42,000 francs to 49,000 and sub- 
sequently to 56,400. The increase of pension for a dependent spouse 
was raised from 26,000 to 29,900 francs for persons aged over 65; the 
allowance for persons under 65 continued to be 5,000 francs. 


Health and welfare work and medical supervision. A total of 2,560 
million was set aside in 1951 for health and welfare work, and a total 
of 2,776 million for medical supervision. These sums correspond respec- 
tively to 0.85 per cent. and 0.9 per cent. of the contributions to the 
general scheme. 


Administration. The administrative expenses amounted to 24,798 
million francs 1% wage d funds: 17,149 million, Paris Region Collection 
Union : 885 million, regional funds: 2,416 million, employees’ old-age 
insurance regional funds : 4,348 million). 


Miscellaneous. The miscellaneous expenses of the National Social 
Insurance Fund in 1951 amounted to 3,424.9 million francs. This figure 
includes sums paid to the State in respect of supervision and postal 
services for the years 1950 and 1951. 
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TABLE IV. SUMMARY OF SOCIAL INSURANCE INCOME 
AND EXPENDITURE 
(000,000 francs) 











Scheme Income Expenditure 

General and miscellaneous schemes . 291,714 330,854.0 
Public servants’ scheme ...... 7,817 12,569.0 
Sees OO lk kt el we BO 568 566.3 
Tetel <<. 300,099 343,989.3 

















EMPLOYMENT INJURIES 


Income 


The income is derived from contributions payable by the employer 
only and varying according to occupational categories and the type of 
undertaking. The average rate is under 3 per cent. Total receipts for 
1951 amounted to 45,350 million francs, to which should be added a 
further 46 million, which was the residue of a levy in respect of employ- 
ment injury insurance premiums paid to the Deposit and Consignment 
Office. Refunds totalling 1,808 million were made to employers under 
article 35 of the Ordinance of 4 October 1945 “ to take account of acci- 
dent prevention measures or precautions taken by the employer, or of 
exceptional risks involved in the operations of the undertaking ”. 


Expenditure 
Statutory Benefits. 


Temporary incapacity benefits. The primary funds recorded 1,827,470 
accidents in 1951 and 76,115 of these were reported to the regional funds 
as being liable to result in permanent incapacity. The total expenditure 
of 17,517 million incurred by the primary funds represented an increase 
of 3,851.5 million or about 24 per cent. over the 1950 total. Of this 
sum 10,825 million was paid out by way of daily allowances—2,477 
million or 30 per cent. more than in 1950. This expenditure was made 
up as follows (in millions of francs) : 


oo ee ee ae ae ae ee ee 2,204.5 
ee a ee ee 645.5 
Pharmaceutical expenses .........+-.-. 1,275.0 
eee 2,309.7 
Orthopaedic — | a 90.8 
Dentures and dental care .......... 20.9 
Pumeeees GN wn 8 Se 8 eo ew 28.3 
2 Sa a oe ee oe ee ee ee 10,825.0 
Medical and vocational rehabilitation ..... 68.4 
De «6 6 6 eh we 6 8 ee 8 8s 49.1 


Total. . .  17,517.2 


Permanent incapacity pensions. In 1951 the regional funds paid out 
4,784 million francs by way of permanent incapacity pensions for acci- 
dents which occurred after 1 January 1947. This represents an increase 
of 1,269 million or 36 per cent. over the 1950 total. In addition, the 
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funds expended 1,016 million to promote and co-ordinate the prevention 
of employment injuries and also as a contribution towards the cost of 
first-aid services maintained by undertakings. 

The expenditure incurred by the regional funds was made up as 
follows (in millions of francs) : 


Punielig in! FP ee A es Wyatt erer. 4,784 
Expenditure on preventive measures .... . 349 
Contribution towards first-aid services ..... 555 
8 eR ae ee ee oe ee 66 
I hss eS ee” 1 le: hg ee en) 46 

Total 5,800 








In 1951 the National Employment Injuries Prevention Fund paid 
19 million francs to the regional funds as its share of the cost of pre- 
ventive measures. 

Increases to bring pensions into line with the cost of living have been 
paid out of a pension increments fund administered by the Deposit 
and Consignment Office. In the current financial statement, the increases 
in respect of accidents occurring in Algeria are no longer included 
in the expenditure of the pension increments fund, and the charges of 
insurance companies covering this risk in Algeria have been excluded 
from the details of income already given. The outgoings from the pension 
increments fund in 1951 amounted to 12,155 million, and 390,000 
persons were receiving such increases on 31 December 1951. Outgoings 
from the solidarity fund in respect of employment injuries resulting 
from the war amounted to 61 million francs. 


Health and Welfare Work, Medical Supervision, National Prevention Fund. 


A sum of 1,305 million francs was set aside from the employment 
injury insurance contributions for health and welfare work, a sum of 
870 million for medical supervision and a sum of 435 million for the pre- 
vention fund. This fund actually paid out 164 million, including a 
payment of 19 million to the regional funds in respect of the cost of 
prevention. 


Administration. 

Administrative expenses amounted to 2,915 million in the case of 
the primary funds and the Paris Region Collection Union, and to 966 
million in the case of the regional funds, these being increases of 770 
million and 233 million respectively over expenditure in 1950. 


Transition from the Old System. 

The winding up of the old system, which involves payment of com- 
pensation to insurance agents and brokers as a result of the transfer of 
employment injury business to the social security institutions, cost the 
latter 1,247 million francs in 1951. 


Miscellaneous. 


The miscellaneous expenses of the National Employment Injuries 
Fund comprised the following sums: 415.6 million francs as a share of 
the joint administrative expenses of the three statutory schemes ; 60.8 
million on the regrading of employees of the funds, and 1.4 million for 
the operating expenses of the regional invalidity boards dealing with 
disputes as to the degree of disablement. 


6 
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TABLE V. SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT INJURY INSURANCE INCOME 
AND EXPENDITURE (PROVISIONAL) 
(000,000 francs) 
Income : 


Contributions. . . 7 43,542 
Levies paid into the ‘Deposit and Consignment Fund: 








Increments Fund 40 
Solidarity Fund . Gites ei teptod 6 
Total. . . —_ 43,588 
Expenditure : 

Temporary incapacity (primary funds). . . a 17,517 
Permanent incapacity pensions (regional funds) . S ws. 4,784 
Other expenditure of regional funds ~6e a 997 
Pension Increments Fund .... 1.1.51 6 6 + sees 12,155 
Solidarity Fund. . ai Siedtecn eceiaal ‘de taal 61 
Health and welfare work (credits) i thetind +a ee wot ke 1,305 
Medical supervision (credits) . ee ¢ ag ae kh 870 
Prevention Fund (credits) oe “ear es 435 
Rie tw seas 3,881 
Compensation to agents and brokers of insurance companies 1,247 
Miscellaneous . J ally Gerad ate ta eee ae I 478 
; 43,730 


FAMILY BENEFITS 


At 31 December 1951, the family allowance funds were paying 
benefits to 2,345,000 families in respect of 5,056,000 children. 


Employed Persons 
Income. 

As from 1 October 1951, the contribution payable to the “ employed 
persons ” section of the family allowance funds, which is borne exclu- 
sively by the employer, was increased to 16.75 per cent. The upper limit 
of wages and salaries affected is the same as for the social insurance and 
employment injuries schemes. The family allowance funds received 
275,737 million francs in 1951 in respect of employed persons. The 
proceeds of the charge of 0.05 per cent. per diem for overdue payments 
(0.1 per cent. until 1 November 1951) amounted to 1,131 million for all 
family allowance contributions (“ employed persons” and “ indepen- 
dent workers” sections). Since 1 January 1951 the proceeds of this 
charge, which is not included in the income statistics, have been allocated 
to the health and welfare account of the family allowance funds. 


Expenditure. 

Statutory benefits. As from 1 October 1951 the basic wage or salary 
for the assessment of benefits has been increased to 17,250 francs. 
The cost of the benefits paid to the inactive population is borne by the 
“employed persons” section of the funds, with the exception of mater- 
nity benefits which are refunded by the Ministry of Health. These 
benefits should therefore be included in the benefits paid to employed 
persons, after deducting the refunds made by the Ministry of Health. 

Table VI gives details of the benefits paid out during 1951. 
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TABLE VI. EXPENDITURE ON FAMILY BENEFITS 
(000,000 francs) 











Benefit Employed persons | Persons not gamnfully 
Pre-natal allowances. ....... 13,586 299 
Maternity allowances ....... 8,944 639 
Family allowances. ........ 116,973 7,345 
Single-wage allowances. ..... . 105,818 5,530 
ee ee eee 728 ° 
Wet os avis 246,049 13,813 

















Lodging allowance. By an Order of 6 July 1951 the amount to be set 
aside for financing lodging allowances and installation and removal 
grants was fixed at 0.6 per cent. of the benefits paid by the family 
allowance funds to employed persons. For 1951, the expenditure in 
respect of these allowances totalled 847 million. 


Health and welfare work. A sum of 8,612 million francs (3.5 per cent. 
of benefits) was allocated to the family allowance funds for health 
and welfare work, and a sum of 689 million (0.25 per cent. of benefits) 
was allocated to the National Social Security Fund, making a total of 
9,301 million. This sum exceeds the 1950 total by 2,690 million or some 
40 per cent. 


Administration. In 1951 the administrative expenses of the family 
allowance funds and their share in the expenses of the Paris Region 
Collection Union amounted to 8,237 and 401 million francs respec- 
tively. It should be noted that, as in the previous year, the adminis- 
trative expenses that were common to both sections (“ employed 
persons ” and “ independent workers ”) were allocated in a fixed pro- 
portion of 9 to 1. Accordingly, 7,774 million was debited to the 
“employed persons” section. 


Miscellaneous. Miscellaneous expenditure incurred by the National 
Family Benefits Fund comprised (1) a share of the joint administrative 
expenses of the three statutory schemes, amounting to 2,071.3 million ; 
(2) a contribution from the general scheme to a special fund for the 
operation of the national union and département unions of family asso- 
ciations. 

The share of the joint expenses falling to the National Family Benefits 
Fund was distributed between the “ employed persons ” and “ indepen- 
dent workers ” sections in the proportion of 15 to 1. 

The total miscellaneous expenditure was made up as follows (in 
millions of francs) : 


Share of the joint expenses of the three funds ..... 1,946.7 
Share of the contribution to the special fund for unions of family 
GORGURNEIEES 3. ke his an st ie Fo Belew le 6 Ok 56.4 
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Employers and Independent Workers 


Income. 


The income is derived from contributions, which are assessed upon 
business income but cannot be lower than a minimum flat rate pre- 
scribed by an Order of 29 September 1949. The minimum for business 
income is fixed at 120,001 francs per annum and the amount of 
the contribution is not less than 4,800 francs and not more than 
42,000 francs. 

Table VII shows the distribution of the contributors to this section 
of the family benefits scheme. 


TABLE VII. CONTRIBUTORS TO “EMPLOYERS” AND “ INDEPENDENT 
WORKERS ” SECTIONS 














Form of contribution Employers meee 
Contribution based on business income 439,510 688,461 
Minimum flat-rate contribution ... 83,952 311,877 
Reduced flat-rate contribution , 18,958 

Total... 523,462 1,019,296 
ee ae 2 42,282 

















In 1951 the family allowance funds received 18,089 million francs 
in respect of employers and independent workers, or 26 per cent. more 
than in 1950. 


Expenditure. 


Statutory benefits. The statutory benefits paid out by the 
“ employers ” and “ independent workers ” sections amounted to 16,559 
million francs, as against 11,140 million in 1950. The distribution of 
this expenditure is shown in table VIII. 


TABLE VIII. STATUTORY BENEFITS 
(EMPLOYERS AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS) 


(000,000 francs) 




















Benefit Employers —e 
Pre-natal allowances. ....... 282 699 
Maternity allowances ....... 243 646 
Family allowances. ........ 5,794 8,895 
_ ee 6,319 10,240 








Health and welfare work. A sum of 331 million francs or 2 per cent. 
of the benefits was allocated to the family allowance funds for health 
and welfare work, and a sum of 18 million or 0.10 per cent. of the contri- 
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butions was allocated to the National Social Security Fund for the same 
purpose. 


Administration and miscellaneous. Administrative and miscellaneous 
expenses were as follows (in millions of francs) : 





AGenbateteatias |o: «36: te atresia) ote! die erie 4 wiz te 864.0 
Share in the joint expenses of the three funds ..... 125.6 

Share in the contribution to the special fund for unions of family 
SD > 0. 6) 0:65 St 0 h8 00 RO e® die tea® (Ue 3.3 
Total... 992.9 








Over-all income in respect of family benefits amounted to 275,737 
million francs in the “ employed persons ” section and to 18,089 million 
in the “ employers ” and “ independent workers ” sections. The corres- 
ponding expenditure totals were 266,594 million and 17,901 million 


respectively. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE WORK AND MEDICAL SUPERVISION 


The financial operations in connection with health and welfare 
work and medical supervision in 1951 are shown in table IX. 


TABLE IX. SUMMARY OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR HEALTH 
AND WELFARE WORK AND MEDICAL SUPERVISION 


(000,000 francs) 
































Sestitution Health Lt welfare _ Medical 
Income Expenditure}; Income Expenditure 
Peemety Gendee 2 8 ek Ss 2,316 957 1,510 1,850 
Regional funds ....... 2,238 3,182 2,136 1,891 
Family allowance funds. . . .| 10,074 8,836 ‘ ; | 
National Social Security Fund .| 1,142 979 ° : 
Total . . 7 15,770 13,954 3,646 3,741 





ASSETS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY INSTITUTIONS 


On 31 December 1951 the assets of the social security institutions, 
including those of the special social insurance section of the National 
Life Insurance Fund amounted to 93,533 million francs in liquid assets 
and 27,721 million francs in investments. 


OLp-AGE ALLOWANCE FOR SELF-EMPLOYED PERSONS 


The annual report of the Minister of Labour and Social Security for 
the first time gives statistics on the operation of the Act of 17 January 
1948, which established an old-age allowance for persons who are not 
employees. 
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Handicrajts 


The autonomous system of craftsmen’s funds comprises the local 
inter-craft funds, the craft funds and the national equalisation fund for 
craftsmen’s old-age insurance. The annual contribution is calculated 
upon the basis of 86 hours’ work, the value of one hour’s work being 
equal to one six-hundredth of the minimum rate of the allowance for 
aged employed persons. On reaching the age of 65, or 60 in the event of 
incapacity for work, craftsmen and their wives receive an allowance of 
at least 28,200 francs (minimum rate since 1 October 1951). 

The minimum allowance is increased by one-fifteenth for each full 
contribution year during the 15 ee following 1 January 1949. Each 
full contribution year in excess of 15 years confers the right to a supple- 
mentary allowance equal to one-thirtieth of the minimum allowance. 

On 31 December 1951 461,967 craftsmen were contributors to the 
funds, and 132,410 allowances were being paid. Income from contribu- 
tions totalled 3,189 million francs and expenditure 3,367 million, result- 
ing in a deficit of 178 million. 


Industrial and Commercial Occupations 


The autonomous system of funds includes local inter-occupational 
funds, the national occupational] funds, the regional occupational funds 
and the equalisation fund of the autonomous national scheme for 
industry and commerce. The occupations are at present divided into 
seven classes, and the participant chooses one of them. Each class 
corresponds to contribution points ranging from 4 to 24, the value of 
each point being fixed at 280 francs. As from 1 July 1951 the annual 
contribution has been 1,400 francs multiplied by the number of points 
corresponding to each class. On reaching the age of 65, or 60 in the 
event of incapacity for work, the beneficiaries and their surviving 
spouses receive an allowance. On 31 December 1951 822,205 manufactur- 
ers and merchants were contributors to the funds, which paid out 
242,932 allowances during the year. Income in 1951 amounted to 
8,713 million francs and expenditure to 9,171 million, resulting in a 
deficit of 358 million. 


Liberal Professions 


The autonomous system of funds comprises the funds known as 
“ professional sections ” and a national fund. The annual contribution 
for 1949 was fixed at 7,000 francs for all the sections, but in 1950 and 
1951 it varied from section to section. 

On reaching the age of 65, or 60 in the event of incapacity for work, the 
beneficiaries and their surviving spouses receive the minimum allowance. 
Notaries, doctors, chemists and veterinary surgeons may belong to the 
supplementary old-age insurance schemes. On 31 December 1951 
118,791 members of the professions were contributors to the sections, 
which paid out 31,342 allowances. Income in 1951 totalled 2,131 million 
francs and expenditure 1,849 million. Income exceeded expenditure 
by 282 million francs. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Idea of International Labour Regulation 


The writing of history is primarily a matter of asking the right 
questions of your source material. It is this questioning mind of the 
historian which distinguishes history from mere chronology and from 
the “ background information ” found in the flimsy introductory chapters 
to the innumerable mass-produced economic surveys that purport to 
explain the complexities of the contemporary world. The history of 
ideas is especially challenging to the historian because it is sometimes 
difficult for him to treat ideas as source material and to subject them 
to the kind of questions that he is bound as an historian to ask. There 
is always a temptation for him to accord absolute value to some 
ideas, to cease being an historian and to become an apostle and an 
advocate. Mr. John W. Follows, in a book entitled Antecedents of the 
International Labour Organisation } which attempts to trace the origins 
and progress of the idea of international labour regulation, has not 
avoided the most important mistakes. He obviously wants to do 
honour to the I.L.O. (a laudable motive, but not for an historian) ; and 
he considers international labour regulation to be a “ good thing”. 
This approach to his subject inhibits him from asking the rather uncere- 
monious and impertinent questions which a historian must ask : Why 
did the idea of international labour regulation originate with certain 
industrial employers in the early nineteenth century ? What significance 
did this idea have in relation to the early conflicts between industrial 
workers and their employers ? What interest (personal, class or other) 
did these particular employers have in advancing this idea? Why, in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, did certain governments 
such as the German Government espouse the idea ? What relationship 
did this have to the growth of popular nationalism and of the Socialist 
movement ? Why should the idea of international labour regulation 
grow to fruition in a period of increasing economic and social nationalism? 

It is not unjust to say that these questions are never really raised 
in Mr. Follows’s book. The first chapter of the book is entitled “ Robert 
Owen ” and.on the first page we read : “ This chapter has been written 
to disprove Owen’s supposed authorshi of the idea of international 
labour regulation . . . ." The second chapter has been written largely 
to establish Charles Hindley’s authorship. One of the preoccupations 
of subsequent chapters is to establish a connecting thread between 
Hindley and some of the early French exponents of this idea. The 
author takes pains to set forth the arguments used by the exponents of 


1 Published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1951 (x+234 pp., 18s.). 
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the idea, but there is no attempt to assess the meaning of this idea of 
international labour regulation in the particular social, economic and 
political circumstances in which it was put forward. 

The impression conveyed by the early chapters of the book is that 
the guiding motive of the first reformer advocates of international labour 
legislation was humanitarianism. Mr. Follows points out the parallel 
drawn by them between international action for abolition of the slave 
trade and their proposals for international labour laws. This is, however, 
only putting the question at one remove. Humanitarianism was one of 
the greatest social forces of the nineteenth century, and the historian, 
in attempting to understand the importance and meaning of this force, 
must follow his critical method and not treat the humanitarian idea as 
an absolute. This is not to suggest that the anti-slavery reformers and 
en ne of factory legislation had sordid motives of self-interest, 

ypocritically clothed in the language of morality ; it is only to say that 
the historian must try to relate this moral force to the other forces of 
the age in which it developed. To take another example, a number of 
eminent scholars, such as Max Weber, Ernst Troeltsch and R. H. Tawney, 
have produced penetrating studies of the relationship between Protestant 
morality and the development of modern capitalism. This is no reason 
to accuse Professor Tawney, for example, cf questioning the sincerity 
of Protestant reformers. He was fulfilling one of the major tasks of the 
historian of ideas. 


Even though it does not explore the relationship between the idea 
of international labour legislation and the social forces which accom- 
panied early nineteenth-century industrialisation, Mr. Follows’s book 
provides evidence that such an investigation might prove fruitful. The 
religious background and moral intent of the early exponents of the idea 
of international labour regulation are abundantly evident. Charles 
Hindley himself studied for the ministry. He later transferred his 
attention from preaching to the management of a cotton-spinning 
factory in Lancashire, but always took an active interest in the religious 
life of his workers and particularly in the religious education of their 
children. He was representative of the Nonconformist, Manchester- 
school, Liberal manufacturer—one of the mainsprings of the English 
early nineteenth-century reform movement. 


“No church ”, wrote Elie Halévy, “can be successful except by 
coming to terms with the Devil. The evangelicalism of Wesley and 
Whitfield . . . had learnt to adapt itself to the economic requirements 
of northwest England, and displayed the greatest indulgence towards 
all the business methods of the speculative financier or promoter.” 
Evangelicalism blunted the edge of industrialism, and in converting 
the working-class deflected into religious channels the emotional forces 
that might have flared intoclass war. This force became joined with the 
philosophical radicalism of Bentham and J. S. Mill ; theoretically hostile, 
the two elements nevertheless became inextricably intertwined in the 
phenomenon of English humanitarianism. This combination of evangeli- 
calism and radicalism was at once the force which disciplined the 
workers and which encouraged philanthropy in their masters—a philan- 
thropy which was at least in part designed to prove the manufacturer 
respectable in the eyes of the landed classes who remained the social if 
not the economic arbiters. This was the mental and moral climate into 
rag a of international labour regulation was born in England 
in the ’s. : 
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This English synthesis of evangelicalism and radicalism was unique. 
On the continent the Revolution had created a deep cleavage between 
religion and radicalism. The Liberal Catholic movement in France, 
for example, remained an anomaly in French politics throughout the 
nineteenth century ; it failed to become an effective compromise. Indus- 
trialisation was slower on the continent than in England, but as it 
progressed the sense of conflict between workers and employers was the 
more acute for lack of any emotional solidarity between the two groups 
such as evangelicalism produced in England, and because of dramatic 
clashes like those which occurred in 1848 and during the life of the Paris 
Commune in 1871. 

In spite of the differences in setting there were certain personal 
similarities between Hindley and Daniel Legrand, who took up in France 
the idea of international labour legislation. Legrand was a Swiss from 
Basle who managed a ribbon-making factory in Alsace. He was a 
Protestant who, like Hindley, concerned himself with the religious life 
of his workers and administered religious instruction to them. In 1840 
he expressed “. . . the conviction that the success of all enterprises 
[and in this context he means industrial enterprises] is dependent before 
anything else upon divine blessing . . . ”. He urged limitation of hours 
of work on the grounds that the industrial system of his time had bad 
moral effects on the workers: “ The destruction of the family is the 
festering wound of modern industry and measures calculated to restore 
family life would be one of the greatest benefits procurable for the 
working-classes ”. In his final “ Appeal” of 1855 to the governments 
of all industrial countries, he stated : “ . . . an international law con- 
cluded by the governments of all industrial countries is the only possible 
solution of the great social problem of restoring family life to the working- 
class”. Legrand was no political radical ; . was a supporter of the 
bourgeois monarchy of Louis Philippe, disapproved of the revolution 
of 1848 and only later gained a measure of confidence in the Second 


Empire. 

When Legrand wrote these words the “ great social problem of 
restoring family life to the peg Mes ” was overshadowed by the 
tangible threat of open class war. The class struggle during the 1840’s 
and 1850’s was no theoretical invention of an extreme fringe of the 
Socialist movement. It was not a concept advanced first by Marx but 
one which had already gained wide currency in the revolutionary move- 
ment and which Marx himself had borrowed from Weitling and others. 
Nor was it a concept known only to the revolutionaries ; in 1845 Disraeli 
published his Sydi/, subtitled “ The Two Nations ”, the central theme 
of which is the antagonism between the established classes and the 
working urban masses which burst out in the Chartist movement. The 
suppression of the workers’ political uprisings in 1848, and the firm 
re-establishment of the bourgeois State, emphasised quite clearly the 
growing social antagonisms throughout western Europe. 

It is clear where the nebulous notion of international labour legisla- 
tion was situated in relation to the social conflicts and upheavals of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. In England it was associated with 
the Liberal factory owners, not with the Chartists or with the Tory 
proponents of factory legislation. It was humanitarian in expression ; but 
is there not at least a suspicion that, by making national action condi- 
tional upon international agreement, the practical effect of the idea 
would be to delay improvement of conditions at home at a time when 
pressures were being brought to bear in that direction ? On the conti- 
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nent this idea was to be found on the side of authority, as against the 
Revolutionary and early Socialist movements. It was an expression of 
a longing for “social peace” which could be achieved by a “ moral 
reform ” of the working-man ; in its context this idea was clearly counter- 
revolutionary. A Congress of Benevolence held at Frankfurt in 1857 
expressed this viewpoint : “It is desirable that industrial leaders get 
together and reach agreement on the application of these measures 
[measures regarding maximum workday, medical certificates, regulated 
night labour, limitations on dangerous work, factory hygiene, workshop 
inspection, etc.] to all establishments operating under like conditions. 
This agreement will show their benevolent and paternal attitude toward 
their workers. In so using their liberty they will escape the intervention 
of laws requiring amelioration and guarantees. It is preferable from 
every point of view that they themselves take the initiative.” The 
concern to forestall class conflict and promote the moral solidarity of 
classes also lies behind the advocacy A international labour legislation 
by Catholic social reformers during the second half of the nineteenth 
century, such as Count Albeit de Mun in France, the German Christian 
Social movement and Bishop Mermillod of Fribourg. It is a pity that 
Mr. Follows, in a book which contains so much information incidental 
to these questions, should never think to raise them. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the history of the idea of international 
labour regulation that the idea first began to gain official government 
support during the last decades of the nineteenth century, — at 
the time when European States were entering a phase of increasing 
nationalism in economic and social policy. The predominant charac- 
teristic of a countries during the years from about 1870 up to 
the outbreak of war in 1914 was the increasing power of the masses, 
and particularly of the urban industrial workers, within the State. 
Industry expanded ; urban working populations grew in numbers and 
importance ; workers’ organisations gained strength and spread class- 
consciousness ; universal compulsory education and the extension of 
the franchise gave the urban masses the possibility of articulate political 
expression ; the popular press came into being, and the first waves of 
mass emotion foreshadowed the great play of irrational forces in modern 
mass politics. These developments combined to revolutionise the nature 
and functions of the State in western European countries. 

During the early part of the century the forces of production and the 
State in the great European countries were in middle-class control. The 
suppression of social revolution in 1848 confirmed the power of this 
class. This was the period when the Marxist analysis of society was 
made; and, whatever opinions one may hold of his economic theory and 
dialectical philosophy or of the validity of his predictions of the future 
course of the world, it must be conceded that, as an economic historian 
and social analyst of his own time, Marx was extraordinarily acute. 
Since the State was in the hands of the bourgeoisie, Socialism looked to 
the international solidarity of the working-classes. The worker had no 
fatherland ; his enemy was the State. 

Marx predicted that the further development of capitalism would 
widen the conflict between the nationalism of big business and the 
internationalism of the workers ; but the radical transformation of the 
State in the last quarter of the century falsified his prediction. During 
these years the nation ceased to be exclusively bourgeois, and the masses 
were incorporated into the nation. The strength of the State was based 
upon industrial power and the industrial worker came to occupy a stra- 
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tegic position. The State sought to increase its power by encouraging 
and protecting its industry through measures of intervention in economic 
life which it had shunned hitherto. The industrial workers sought 
protection by the State and the workers’ movements directed their 
efforts to influencing government — and gaining power through the 
control of State machinery. Only in Revolutionary Syndicalism did the 
earlier traditions of Socialism as an anti-State movement survive. A 
new nationalism combined policies for industrial expansion, protection 
of the workers, and increased State power. It was economic and social 
as well as military : industry was protected by tariffs ; free movement 
of workers from one country to another was severely limited so as to 
protect workers against the competition from cheaper foreign labour ; 
and social insurance made its appearance with Bismarck’s sickness 
insurance law of 1882, accident insurance law of 1884, and old-age and 
invalidity insurance law of 1889, and spread from Germany to other 
European countries before the end of the century. This new nationalism 
was based on the masses. Imperialism, far from being only a conspiracy 
of industrialists characteristic of the last and decadent stages of capi- 
talism as Marx predicted, was a popular movement. As the masses 
became nationalistic, the internationalist character of Socialism became 
diluted. The enigmatic figure of Ferdinand Lassalle presides over this 
transformation ; the meetings between Lassalle and Bismarck were a 
symbol of the alliance between industrialism, nationalism and Socialism. 

These radical transformations in the State and in the strength of 
social forces within the State during the last decades of the nineteenth 
century completely altered the meaning and significance of the idea of 
international labour regulation. Governments were now taking meas- 
ures to protect workers, and these measures were part and parcel of a 
nationalistic movement which was bringing European States into conflict 
both within Europe and more especially in the areas of imperial expansion 
beyond Europe. 

Mr. Follows does not reflect upon this complete change in the situation 
as compared with the early decades of the century, and so he is slightly 
surprised to see Bismarck and the Kaiser considering international 
action on labour matters. He cites Bismarck’s statement on the question 
of an internationally agreed limit to the working-day, made before the 
Reichstag in 1885. A normal workday, said the German Chancellor, 
could be established for Germany alone if that country were surrounded 
by a Chinese wall and were economically self-sufficient. Such was not 
the case. It would be necessary to establish a universal workday union 
analogous to the Universal Postal Union, and a universal wage union 
which would have to embrace the United States, England and every 
industrial country. None of these countries, in the interests of competi- 
tion, could permit its officials, inspectors and workers to deviate from 
the internationally agreed standards in the least. Bismarck’s conclusion 
was that such a proposal was impossible of achievement in the world in 
which he lived. “ If we set out on this road alone, then we alone will 
have to suffer the consequences of our experiment : and I do not believe 
we will succeed in persuading our neighbours to follow our example ” 
(p. 91). 

This conclusion was based on the question of practicability and did 
not challenge the argument that the best way to secure protection in 
these matters for German workers, without compromising the position 
of German industries, was by international agreement. International 
agreements on such matters, arrived at between the chief industrial 
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States, would in no way conflict with the economic nationalism of State 
policy. Their purpose would be to strengthen the ties between State 
and workers by allowing the former to increase its guarantees to the 
latter, while in no way checking industrial expansion. There was there- 
fore nothing incongruous in the espousal of the cause of international 
labour regulation both by the German Socialists (it was adopted by 
Liebknecht’s group in 1881 and included in the Erfurt programme of 
the Social Democratic party in 1891) and by the German Kaiser when 
he convened the first international conference on labour questions at 
Berlin in 1890. 

In conclusion, it should be said that Mr. Follows’s book contains a great 
deal of interesting information throwing some light on one aspect of the 
history of social ideas during the nineteenth century. It is a pity that 
the presentation of this information is marred in places by a tendency 
to use clichés. Concerning Daniel Legrand’s “ Appeal” of 1841 to the 
Chamber of Peers, Mr. Follows writes: “ It was a moving appeal, but 
it did not move the haughty Peers ”. In addition there are several facile 
generalisations which do not lend weight to the book: “ The political 
situation in France [in 1848] was so fluid that almost any proposition 
had a chance of being adopted by the provisional Government ” ; or 
this : “ Germany was too small a country to contain both the shrewd 
teacher of autocracy and his youthful disciple. So Bismarck had to 
resign ”. 


R. W. Cox. 
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Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


Surinam—Recommendations for a Ten-Year Development Program. Report 
of a Mission organised by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development at the request of the Governments of the Netherlands 
and of Surinam. Baltimore, The John Hopkins Press, 1952. xxvi-+- 
271 pp. $5. 

A territory five times the size of the Netherlands but with a population 
of little over 200,000, Surinam has three principal productive resources : 
agricultural land, tropical forests, and mineral deposits (primarily bauxite). 
Since 1900 there has been a general shift from plantation agriculture towards 
small-scale farming. In the last decade the economic condition of Surinam 
has considerably improved, owing mainly to the spectacular rise in bauxite 
production and the increased inflow of capital investment. Its great economic 
difficulty lies in its dependence on financial assistance from the Netherlands. 

On the basis of its survey the Mission recommends a public investment 
programme involving an expenditure of about 100 million Surinam guilders 
(1 Surinam guilder = 53 U.S. cents) over a — of ten years and, in 
addition, a supplementary programme of 30 million Surinam guilders. Of the 
total for the first programme 51.7 per cent. would be allocated to agriculture, 
17.8 per cent. to transport, 16.8 per cent. to social investment (housing, 
health, education, etc.), 5.2 per cent. to forestry, and the remainder to 
administration and the support of private enterprise. The two major under- 
takings in the agricultural sector are the Land Improvement Programme 
and the Wageningen Project. The former aims to recondition oid farm 
areas and to open up new lands for small and medium farms, while the latter 
is designed to bring 7,000 to 10,000 hectares under highly mechanised 
cultivation for the settlement of Dutch families. By the end of the pro- 
gramme the gross income per head of the population is expected to have 
increased from the 1950 level of roughly 500 guilders to between 540 and 555. 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


The Internal Financial Situation in Member and Associated Countries. 

Paris, 1952. 55 pp. 

A report by a group of noted economists who were asked by the Council 
of the O.E.E.C. to study the causes of the balance-of-payment difficulties 
which appeared in O.E.E.C. countries early in 1951. The report includes 
surveys of economic conditions in the United States, France, the United 
Kingdom and Belgium. 

The authors emphasise the importance to other countries of maintain- 
ing economic stability in the United States. They also urge that the United 
States should continue to lower its tariffs and that programmes for stock- 
piling of strategic raw materials should be co-ordinated. 

In the opinion of the experts the principal cause of French balance-of- 
payment difficulties has been inflation. This has developed in France not so 
much from rises in wages and other costs as from the looseness of credit 
controls and psychological factors which have undermined confidence in 
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financial stability. The balance-of-payment difficulties of Great Britain are 
in part attributed to such uncontrollable factors as increased imports at 
higher prices, a decline in revenue from petroleum and a decline in the 

rofits of rubber and tin ; but the experts also hold the Government of the 

nited Kingdom in part responsible for its balance-of-payment problems. 
They recommend changes in the credit system of the United Kingdom and 
a more aggressive policy to control inflation. In the case of Belgium, on the 
other hand, the experts consider the possibility that it has not done enough 
to control deflation and eliminate unemployment. They conclude, however, 
that in general the Government of Belgium has not been far wrong in its 
policy of financial restraint. They reproduce an analysis of Belgian figures 
on unemployment which support the view that a large number of Belgian 
workers who are registered as unemployed are seasonally unemployed or 
not actually employable. 


Other Publications 


General. 


ARMSTRONG, Terence. The Northern Sea Route. Soviet Exploitation of the 
North-East Passage. Scott Polar Research Institute : Special Publica- 
tion No. 1. Cambridge University Press, 1952. xiii + 162 pp. 21s. 


CaMAcHo, J. A. Brazil : An Interim Assessment. London, New York, Royal 

Institute of International Affairs, 1952. viii+116 pp. 11s. 6d. 

The Royal Institute of International Affairs has, during the last few 
years, published a number of informative works on the Latin American 
countries. The present volume, while by no means intended as a complete 
study of Brazil, deals with certain problems of great interest in the world 
to-day, such as social affairs, land colonisation and economic development. 
The last two chapters give a picture of present-day Brazil under the new 
Vargas administration and of the economic future of the country under the 
Salte Plan for economic development. 


CookE, Hedley V. Challenge and Response in the Middle East. The Quest 
for Prosperity, 1919-1951. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1952. xiii+ 
366 pp. $4. 


CROSSWELL, Carol McCormick. Protection of International Personnel A broad. 
Law and Practice affecting the Privileges and Immunities of Internation- 
al Organisation. New York, Oceana Publications, 1952. x+198 pp. $6. 


Gaury, Gerald de. The New State of Israel. London, Derek Verschoyle, 
1952. 260 pp. 18s. 


HIL., Norman. International Organization. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1952. xii + 627 pp. $5. 


HotmstromM, J. Edwin. Facts, Files and Action in Business and Public 
Affairs. London, Chapman & Hall, 1951. xvi+449 pp. 36s. 


Hopkins, Prynce. A Westerner Looks East. Los Angeles, Warren F. Lewis, 
1951. ix+331 pp. $5. 


Konan, C. M. Works and Buildings. History of the Second World War: 
United Kingdom Civil Series. London, H.M. Stationery Office and 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1952. xvi+540 pp. 1 12s. 6d. 


MANSERGH, Nicholas. Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs. Problems 
of External Policy, 1931-1939. Oxford University Press, for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1952. xx+481 pp. 42s. 
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Peterson, A. D.C. The Far East : a Social Geography. 2nd edition. London, 

Gerald Duckworth and Co. Ltd., 1951. 336 pp. 

A scholarly and illuminating account of the historical background and 
the political, social and economic life of the countries of the Far East, covering 
India, Pakistan, China, Burma, Ceylon, Thailand, Indo-China, Malaya, the 
Philippines, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, and Far Eastern Russia. In the 
final chapter the author discusses four major problems facing the countries 
of the region : food, order, justice and peace. 


Poo_e, Bernard L. The Caribbean Commission. Background of Co-operation 
in the West Indies. Columbia, University of South Carolina Press, 1951. 
xix+303 pp. $5.50. 


WALTER, Paul A. F. Race and Culture Relations. New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. xi+482 pp. $5.50. 


WIGHT, Martin. British Colonial Constitutions, 1947. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1952. xxvi+571 pp. 42s. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


BREMER AUSSCHUSS FUR WIRTSCHAFTSFORSCHUNG. Am Abend der Demon- 
tage. Sechs Jahre Reparationspolitik. Bremen, Friedrich Triijen Verlag, 
1951. 196 pp. 

A detailed survey of the dismantlement of plants by the Allies in western 
Germany, Berlin, and eastern Germany. The first two chapters describe the 
evolution of the dismantlement policy from the Morgenthau Plan up to the 
Petersberg Agreement with the Federal Government in November 1949. 


— Strukturwandlungen des westdeutschen Maschinenaussenhandels. Versuch 
einer fachlichen und regionalen Marktanalyse. Edited by Ernst Hick- 
MANN. Bremen, 1952. v+82 pp. 


FEDERAL TRADE Commission. The International Petroleum Cartel. Staff 
Report to the Federal Trade Commission submitted to the Subcommittee 
on Monopoly of the Select Committee on Small Business, United States 
Senate. Committee Print No. 6. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1952. xii+378 pp. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL RESEARCH SocIETY. Japanese Indusiry after the War— 
Foreign Investment Possibilities. okyo, Bank of Japan, 1951. 
x+146 pp. 

Fossum, Paul R. The Principles of Economic Development. Tacoma, 
Washington, The College Press, 1952. 247 pp. $3. 

In this interesting study the author puts forward the view that the 
economic development of any area depends upon its food surpluses ; only 
when surplus food is available can industrial activities develop. In his view 
the availability of food determines not only the long-term process of eco- 
nomic development but also the short-term movements of the trade cycle. 
The down-turn of the trade cycle is considered as a result of the shortage 
of food supply to support the expanded industrial labour force. Considerable 
statistical data are adduced to demonstrate his central thesis. 


Gaona AcufA, Renato. Rapa Nui : Su Historia y sus Posibilidades Econdé- 
micas. Memoria de prueba para optar al grado de licenciado en la 
Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. 
Santiago, 1951. 59 pp. 


INDIAN MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. Economic Conirols in 
India, Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1951. 60 pp. 1 rupee 6 annas ; 2s. 


A systematic review of the development of government controls in India 
with respect to food grains, iron and steel, cement, sugar, vanaspati (vege- 
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table oil), fertilisers, coal, salt, coffee, rubber, jute, wool, cotton, cotton 
yarn and cloth, foreign exchange and capital issues. A separate account is 
given of the Government’s recent budgetary policy and anti-inflationary 
measures. 


KERN, Romain. Die Lehre von der wirtschaftlichen Stagnation. Dissertation 
zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der Wirtschaftswissenschaften, 
vorgelegt der hohen juristischen Fakultat der Universitat Freiburg in 
der Schweiz. Schwarzenbach (SG), Druck Franz Renggli, 1952. 97 pp. 


Lutz, Friedrich and Vera. The Theory of Investment of the Firm. Princeton 
University Press, 1951. x+253 pp. $4. 


Menta, J. K., Rupra, S. K., and others. Fundamentals of Economics. 
2nd edition. Allahabad, Pothishala Limited, 1951. ii+840 pp. 12 
rupees 8 annas. 

A comprehensive and useful book on the principles of economics, prepared 
by the faculty of the Allahabad University. An introductory section on 
scope, methods and significance of economics is followed by a systematic 
restatement of modern theories of value, consumption, production, distri- 
bution, money and foreign exchange, and international trade. The book 
also contains a detailed analysis of the mechanism of credit and banking, 
public finance and certain rural and urban economic problems with special 
reference to India. The final part discusses the nature of capitalism and 
socialism, the meaning of economic welfare and the theory and practice of 
economic planning. 


MINISTRY OF FUEL AND PoweErR. Report of the Committee on National Policy 
for the Use of Fuel and Power Resources. Cmd. 8647. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1952. v+242 pp. 6s. 6d. 


Mounot, Sohan Raj. Indian Economic Policy. Being an appraisal, an 
analysis and a criticism. Allahabad, Friends’ Book Depot, 1952. ix+ 224 
pp. 6 rupees; 10s. 

A balanced appraisal of India’s recent economic policy regarding indus- 
trial development, the role of public corporations, tariffs, international 
commercial relations and foreign exchange, labour, population control and 
full employment. A detailed analysis is made of the nature and the limita- 
tions of the draft First Five-Year Plan. In the author’s view, the Plan 
should have given greater emphasis to the development of basic and key 
industries and to the need for increasing State participation in industry. As 
a basis for agricultural reorganisation in India, the author advocates a 
radical transformation of the entire land tenure system and the promotion 
of co-operative farming. 


PAKISTAN MINISTRY OF Economic AFFAIRS, Office of the Economic Adviser. 

Economy of Pakistan. Karachi, 1951. vi+411 pp. 5 rupees 2 annas. 

A comprehensive factual survey of all aspects of the economy of Pakistan. 
The volume contains fifteen substantial chapters on the following subjects : 
area and population, food and agriculture, irrigation, land tenures, industry 
and mining, industrial labour, foreign trade, transport and communication, 
currency and credit, public finance, price trends, planning and development, 
the co-operative movement, rehabilitation and refugees. The wealth of 
information assembled and the clearness of presentation make this a valuable 
source of reference. 


Quoist, Michel. La ville et l'homme. Rouen: Etude sociologique d’un 
secteur prolétarien, suivie de conclusions pour l’action. Preface by 
Gabriel Le Bras. Paris, Les Editions Ouvriéres, Economie et Huma- 
nisme, 1952. 287 pp. 1,500 francs. 

In this study of the poorer districts of old Rouen, the sociological method 
employed is quite as interesting as the facts and conclusions presented. 

Based to a great extent on direct observation and personal contact, it de- 
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scribes the origins, housing, occupations, customs, work, leisure, and move- 
ments of a predominantly working-class population. The realistic picture 

resented reveals disquieting living and working conditions—overcrowding 
in unhealthy and sometimes unsafe dwellings, lack of privacy in the home 
and in the factory, a general decline in standards of conduct. 

The author is not content merely to describe, but tries to establish the 
principles that must govern effective social action. It is necessary to study 
groups rather than individuals, totreat certain problems as purely collective, 
to attack the underlying economic causes, to combine the efforts of town- 
planners and social workers, and to restore the balance between neigh- 
bourhood grouping and the grouping based on work activities. 


Rist, Marcel. La Federal Reserve et les difficuliés monétaires d’aprés guerre, 
1945-1950. Preface by Jean Marcnar. Cahiers de la Fondation Natio- 
nale des Sciences Politiques, No. 34. Paris, Armand Colin, 1952. xxv+ 
365 pp. 


RosELui, Enrico. Cento anni di legislazione sociale, 1848-1950. Vol. I: 
Titoli legislativi; Vol. II : Commenti, Riproduzione atti legislativi, Indice 
analitico. Milan, Bernabd, 1951. xxi+640 and viii+371 pp. 2,800 lire 
(for the two volumes). 


SARACENO, Pasquale. Lo sviluppo economico dei paesi sovrapopolati. Rome, 

Editrice Studium, 1952. 163 pp. 200 lire. 

An attempt by the Director of Research in the Italian Industrial Recon- 
struction Institute to establish the main lines for an economic development 
policy in countries where the unbalance between population and resources 
is not offset by industrial development. The author considers investment 
policy, the control of consumption and credit, international trade, and the 
promotion of the iron, steel and engineering industries. He then analyses 
the available international data on incomes, standards of living, the produc- 
tion and consumption of essential goods, the availability of qualified tech- 
nicians, and population resources ; and considers the possibilities of develop- 
ment in Italy. His proposals are based chiefly on the Colombo Plan pro- 
grammes, and on the studies carried out by the United Nations, F.A.O., 
E.C.A., the U.S. State Department, and by specialists in economic develop- 
ment. He succeeds in giving a remarkable over-all picture, which is of 
considerable value in studying particular economic problems in under- 
developed countries. 


SHARP, Walter S. International Technical Assistance : Programs and Orga- 
nization. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 1952. xi+146 pp. 
$2.50. 

As the author states in his preface, “ the present survey attempts (1) to 
describe the organisation and interrelationships of recent and current govern- 
mental programs under bilateral as well as multilateral auspices ; (2) to 
identify the chief administrative difficulties that have had to be faced in 
inaugurating these programs ; and (3) to offer some tentative suggestions 
as to ways and means of improving their operation”. It describes the 
organisation and working of the bilateral aid programmes of the United 
States Government, including the work of the Technical Co-operation 
Administration (T.C.A.), the Mutual Security Agency (M.S.A.) and its pre- 
decessor the Economic Co-operation Administration (E.C.A.); the pro- 
grammes carried out under the auspices of the Organization of American 
States and the Colombo Plan for economic development in South and South- 
East Asia; and the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance of the 
United Nations and the Specialised Agencies. Finally, attention is drawn 
to some of the problems of co-ordination in the planning and implementation 
of projects carried out under different auspices. 


STICHTING VOOR ECONOMISCH ONDERZOEK DER UNIVERSITEIT VAN AMm- 
STERDAM. Het Amsterdamse Taxi-Vraagstuk. Vol. 1: Samenvattende 
Beschouwing. Leiden, H. E. Stenfert Kroese N.V., 1952. vii+62 pp. 
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Tew, Brian. International Monetary Co-operation, 1945-52. London, 
Hutchinson’s University Library, 1952. xi+180 pp. 8s. 6d. 


A straightforward, but far from trivial, treatment of the theory and 
practice of international monetary co-operation, with special reference to 
post-war problems and the institutions which have been developed to meet 
them (International Monetary Fund, European payments agreements, and 
the sterling area system). 

On the basis of simple examples concerning “ intercountry payments ” 
the reader is introduced to the essential problems of international disequi- 
libria, the international transmission of depressions, and even such intricate 
questions as “ the elimination of closed circuits from a pattern of bilateral 
balances ” (which determines the possible extent of multilateral clearing and 
the need for exogenous financial means of settlement). 


Tiwari, Shri Gopal. Economic Prosperity of the United Provinces. A Study 
in the Provincial Income, its Distribution and Working Conditions, 
1921-39. Bombay, Calcutta, Asia Publishing House, 1951. xii+369+ 
xxii pp. 16 rupees. 


A first systematic statistical investigation of the structure and changes 
in the money and real income of the United Provinces. According to the 
author’s estimate, the average real income per head in 1938-39 was only 
2.8 per cent. higher than in 1921-22. One striking finding is the growing 
disparity in standards of living among different groups of the working 
population ; “ the average real income of an earner engaged in agricultural 
and allied occupations fell by 18 per cent. in 1931-32 and 25.9 per cent. in 
1938-39 in relation to 1921-22, while the average real income of earners 
engaged in industry increased by 4.5 and 17.8 per cent. and in services it 
was almost unchanged in 1931-32 and increased by 18.2 per cent. in 1938-39 ”’. 
The study also reviews the agricultural and industrial policy of the Gov- 
ernment and the efforts made by it to reduce inequalities of income. 


UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ADVISORY BOARD. Partners 
in Progress. A Report to the President by the International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board. Washington, 1951. v-+120 pp. 


Considers the types and size of programme which it is desirable that the 
United States should undertake in the field of international economic 
development. The Advisory Board takes the view that a strengthening 
of the economies of the underdeveloped countries and an improvement 
in their standards of living are vital parts of United States defence mobilisa- 
tion, and that United States programmes of assistance to those countries 
should be directed in particular to the expansion of food and raw materials 
production. Proposals are made for the creation of a United States Overseas 
Economic Administration, an International Development Authority to 
finance a portion of the cost of public works essential to the underdeveloped 
countries, and an International Finance Corporation to make loans to private 
enterprise without the requirement of government guarantees. For the 
fiscal year 1952 the report recommends a budget appropriation of $500 
million for the underdeveloped areas to meet the cost of the proposed basic- 
service programmes. 


Statistics. 


CENTRAL STATISTICAL OFFICE. National Income and Expenditure, 1946-1951. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1952. ii+91 pp. 6s. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL Society. Statistical Method in Industrial Production. 
Papers given at a Conference held in Sheffield in 1950. London, 1952. 
v+89 pp. 7s. 6d. 
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At this conference, in which members of the Industrial Applications 
Section of the Royal Statistical Society and representatives of management 
and technical branches of industry ogee wo various types of practical 
application of statistics in industrial production were discussed: quality 
control, measurement of productivity, costing of continuous processes, time 
study, costs of inspection, etc. 


STATE OF NEw YorK DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, Division of Research and 
Statistics. Wage-Rate Increases Provided by Collective Bargaining in 
New York During the Two-Year Period 1950-1951. Publication No. 
B-60. New York, 1952. v+55 pp. 


Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Bog, Jean de. 1842-1952: Un siécle de luttes syndicales. Brussels, Syndicat 
Unifié du Livre et Papier de Bruxelles, 1952. 269 pp. 


GENIKI DIIKESIS DODEKANESOU. A’ Panellenion spoggalieytikon synedrion, 
Rodos, 1949. Rhodes, 1951. 273 pp. 


GUGLIELMI, J.-L. Naissance et formation des Trade Unions des mineurs en 
Grande-Bretagne, 1843-1919. Centre d’Etudes Economiques : Etudes et 
Mémoires. Paris, Armand Colin, 1952. 160 pp. 


SALZBURGER ARBEITERKAMMER. Arbeiterkammer fiir Vollbeschaftigung 
und Kaufkraftsicherung. Ein Riickblick auf das Wirken der Salzburger 
Arbeiterkammer in den Jahren 1950 und 1951. Salzburg, 1952. 276 pp. 


UNION INTERNATIONALE DES TRANSPORTS PuBLIcs. Comptes rendus détaillés 
du XXIX* Congrés International des Transports Publics, Edimbourg, 
11-15 juin 1951. Brussels, 1952. 82 pp. 


Labour Law. 


FERRARI, Francisco de, and SANGUINETTI FREIRE, Alberto (editors). Legis- 
lacién social del Uruguay. Colecciones Lex. Montevideo, 1952. Looseleaf. 


Loyota MELO, Adelina. Estudio comparativo del contrato de trabajo obrero 
en Chile y en Espatia, Memoria de prueba para optar al grado de Licen- 
ciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad 
de Chile. Santiago, 1951. 80 pp. 


MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL ET DE LA PREVOYANCE SOCIALE. Réglementation 
légale de la durée du travail. Bilingual (French, Dutch). Brussels, Moni- 
teur Belge, 1951. 184+xxvi pp. 35 francs. 


PRIVITERA, Antonino and Piero. I] contratto d’impiego privato. Commento 
alla legge e 1,000 massimi giurisprudenziali. Rome, 1952. 383 pp. 
2,200 lire. 

An analysis of the provisions in force in Italy on contracts of private 
employment, i.e., the general rules of the Civil Code and Act No. fers of 
13 November 1924 on contracts of private employment, as amended by Act 
No. 562 of 18 March 1926. The Act has been almost entirely superseded 
with the promulgation of the Civil Code. 

The particular merit of this work lies not only in its detailed analysis 
of the various matters arising from the contract of employment, such as 
weekly rest days, annual holidays, suspension, renunciation and compro- 
mises on rights, prescription, the grounds for termination, etc., but also in 
its attempt to reduce the case law to a system. 


UNIVERSIDAD DE CHILE, Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales. 
Memorias de Licenciados : Derecho del Trabajo. Vol. XXIV. Santiago, 
Editorial Juridica de Chile, 1952. xi+474 pp. 
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This compilation contains the theses submitted by seven graduates 
of the Law School on subjects connected with Industrial Law at the national 
and international level. In addition to studies on concrete matters such as 
the living and working conditions of mineworkers in Chile or the economic 
and social conditions of textile and printing workers, the volume contains 
a study in comparative law between the social security legislations of Chile 
and Argentina, and Chile and Colombia, together with an attempted sys- 
tematisation of the results of the inter-American conferences on labour. 
The last thesis deals with the finiquito or bilateral agreement between the 
parties to a contract of employment regarding the performance of their 
reciprocal obligations, under which they waive the right to take disputes 
to court. 


Management. 


Cartson, Sune. Executive Behaviour. A Study of the Work Load and 
the Working Methods of Managing Directors. Stockholm, Strémbergs, 
1951. 122 pp. 

Observations and interpretations of certain common behaviour patterns 
among executives, and of general relationships which characterise these 
patterns. Its main practical interest is to help in devising ways of saving 
executive time. Among the subjects treated in the study are the social 
environment of executives, working time and its distribution, and problems 
of communication. 


Doy Le, Leonard A. Economics of Business Enterprise. New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. xiii+343 pp. $5. 
Intended for students in business administration, this volume presents 

economic analysis in terms of the techniques used in actual business, the 
emphasis being on price and output decisions. The exposition is clear and 
easy to follow and reading is stimulated, for example, by the “court-room ” 
technique used to describe the structure of the United States enterprise 
system. Each chapter is followed by test questions which are a help for 
teachers and students alike. 

Greater emphasis on problems of investment, inventories and short-run 
stabilisation of production would have increased the value of a book such 
as this. The general reader might also draw additional benefit from an 
expansion of the section on wages and from increased emphasis on various 
systems of wage payments and related problems. However, there is no doubt 
as to the usefulness of this textbook, which gives frequent references to 
other works and to case material, and contains a good index. 


FittinGc, Karl, and KRAEGELOH, Walter. Betriebsverfassungsgesetz. Hand- 
kommentar fiir die Praxis. Berlin, Frankfurt-am-Main, Franz Vahlen 
G.m.b.H., 1952. xiv+485 pp. 


Karn, Harry W. and GiLM_ErR, B. von Haller (editors). Readings in Industrial 
and Business Psychology. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1952. ix+476 pp. $4.50. 


Menta, M. M. Combination Movement in Indian Industry. A Study in the 
Concentration of Ownership, Control and Management in Indian Indus- 
tries. Allahabad, Friends’ Book Depot, 1952. iii+98 pp. Cloth, 4 
rupees 8 annas; paper, 3 rupees 8 annas. 

From a factual and statistical survey the author concludes that the 
institution of Managing Agents and the related phenomenon of multiple 
directorship have resulted in a type of industrial organisation where the 
individual units can, without surrendering their legal and functional inde- 
pendence, secure some of the economies of the horizontal and vertical forms 
of expansion and combination. 
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Mortues, J. Techniques modernes de contréle des fabrications. Vol. 1. Les 
applications classiques de la statistique a la recherche et au contréle indus- 
triels. Preface by A. Caguot. Paris, Dunod, 1952. xiv+ 547 pp. 


WESTERLUND, Gunnar. Group Leadership. A Field Experiment. Stock- 
holm, Nordisk Rotogravyr, 1952. 257 pp. 16 kronor. 

This field experiment with personnel in a telephone exchange was based 
on the working hypothesis that a change in the form of supervision from 
functional supervision to group leadership would result in certain beneficial 
changes as regards recruitment, staff stability, absenteeism, work distribu- 
tion, improved contacts, efficiency, work satisfaction, etc. An attempt was 
made to investigate each point scientifically and the results of the investi- 
gation are given in statistical detail. The book also contains a complete 
review of previous research and a comprehensive international bibliography. 


Manpower ; Migration. 


BREMER AUSSCHUSS FUR WIRTSCHAFTSFORSCHUNG. Ubervilkerung und 

Auswanderung. By Hans ScuusTter. Bremen, Friedrick Triijen, 1951. 

95 pp. 

The author tries to establish whether and to what extent the problems 
of overpopulation in the past were solved by emigration, and under what 
conditions such problems can be solved by emigration in the future. He 
first analyses European emigration since the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution, and then the nature of Asian population problems. In his final 
chapter he examines the movement of European population during and 
after the second world war and the contemporary problems of European 
overpopulation in the light of the historical movements previously analysed 
and the general conclusions already reached. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON SHELTERED WORKSHOPS AND HoOMEBOUND 
Procrams. Sheltered Workshops and Homebound Programs. A Hand- 
book on Their Establishment and Standards of Operation. New York, 
1952. 71+-xiii pp. 

Intended to set down objectively certain standards and common prac- 
tices connected with sheltered workshop and homebound programmes for 
the handicapped in the United States in order to assist interested persons to 
develop and continue these services, this volume covers the whole subject 
very comprehensively, giving details on the planning, organisation, admin- 
istration and finance of these services as well as information on marketing 
of products, recruitment of clients, wages and staff requirements. 

This is a valuable and stimulating handbook not only from the viewpoint 
of the publisher’s original purpose but also for other countries which already 
provide these services or contemplate setting them up. 


OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY, Office of 
the Executive Secretary, Historical Division. Labor Problems in West 
Germany. With Special Reference to the Policies and Programs of the 
Office of Labor Affairs of the High Commissioner. By J.F. J. GILLen. 
Frankfurt, 1952. vii+119 pp. 


PETERSEN, William. Some Factors influencing Postwar Emigration from 
the Netherlands. Prefaces by E. W. HorsTEe and Kingsley Davis. Pub- 
lications of the Research Group for European Migration Problems, 
No. VI. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1952. xi+80 pp. 

Gives a clear analysis of the main factors governing the emigration of 

a part of the population of the Netherlands. The contrast between the rapid 

growth of the population and the difficult economic situation has stimulated 

interest in emigration at all social levels. However, though the absolute 
figures for emigration have increased since the war, the rate in terms of 
average population is hardly any higher today than it was in the twenties. 
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After analysing the opportunities for Dutch migration to various countries, 
the author concludes that emigration has so far had little effect in relieving 
population pressure in the Netherlands, where the high birth rate and the 
low death rate are the fundamental demographic factors. If the level of 
population is to remain stable, the annual average of migrants would have 
to increase four times and this is hardly likely to occur, despite the advan- 
tages enjoyed by Dutch emigrants. However, the author expects a certain 
increase in the coming years. 


VILLEY, Francois. Mémento pratique des étrangers. Recueil des principales 
dispositions applicables aux étrangers en France. Préface by Paul 
RIBEYRE. Paris, Editions de la Présidence du Conseil, 1952. 124 pp. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
Vocational-Industrial Education in Pennsylvania. Bulletin No. 330. 


Harrisburg, 1951. xii+177 pp. $1. 


Emerson, Lynn A. How to Prepare Training Manuals. A Guide in the 
Preparation of Written Instructional Materials. Albany, University 
of the State of New York, State Education Department, 1952. ix+356 pp. 


$4.50. 


Wages ; Conditions of Work. 


DELASALLE, Eliane. Le travail de la femme dans l'industrie textile et du 
vétement de l’arrondissement de Lille. Thése présentée pour le Doctorat 
en droit devant la Faculté de droit de Lille. Loos (Nord), Imprimerie 


Danel, 1951. 203 pp. 


MARAVALL CASESNOVES, Héctor. El salario minimo. Madrid, Ministerio de 
Trabajo, Instituto Nacional de Previsién, Direccién de Servicios Espe- 
ciales, Centro de Estudios y Publicaciones, 1952. 332 pp. 

A well-documented treatise on the much discussed theme of minimum 
wages. It is divided into four parts, dealing in turn with the political and 
legal aspects, the economic problems involved, the systems of wage fixing, 
and the Spanish legislation on the subject. Finally, there is a chapter in 
which the author states his personal conclusions. 

He is in favour of moderate State intervention, mainly in order to avoid 
abuses. He recommends differential minimum rates taking account of the 
capacity of the undertaking to pay them, the personal circumstances of the 
worker, etc. He does not consider that minimum wages are the cause of 
inflation and deflation, or that the restriction of wage increases is the 
best method of curing these evils. He believes a policy of minimum wage 
fixing by industry to be more just than one based on horizontal or inter- 
occupational criteria. 

The point of view expressed in this book may be summed up as a belief 
in a fair wage as a basis for social justice within an individualistic system 
taking account of the essential differences between workers and between 


undertakings. 


PosTaL, TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH INTERNATIONAL. Conditions and 
Charges relating to the Installation of Telephone Apparatus and the Position 
of the Administrative and Technical Personnel in the Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Services. Report by Walter ScHAUBLIN. August number of the 
Post Bulletin, 1952. Berne, 1952. 123 pp. 


Rehabilitation. 

NEw ZEALAND COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, in association with 
the NEw ZEALAND CRIPPLED CHILDREN Society. Bringing Up Crippled 
Children. By Millicent V. KENNEDY and H.C. D. SomMERSET. Suggestions 
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for Parents, Teachers and Nurses. Christchurch, Whitcombe & Tombs, 

Ltd. ; Oxford University Press, 1951. 94 pp. 

A booklet addressed to parents, teachers and others who are intimately 
associated with crippled children. In the words of the authors, it is intended 
simply to “ open the way to the necessary knowledge and understanding, 
without which the best intentioned may hinder, rather than help”, and is 
in no sense a treatise. Its chapters convey both the importance of and the 
commonsense approach to treatment, emotional needs, education, recreation, 
social life and growing Pt including the problem of choosing, finding and 
entering employment. The statements made are supported by anecdotes 
of actual experience with cripples. 

While the reader is constantly reminded that these children have normal 
needs which require satisfaction, the special difficulties created for them by 
their handicap, or the reaction vot others to it, are also treated construct- 
ively. For example, noting that few cripples can find the right type of 
work without considerable difficulty the authors advise them to apply to 
the nearest vocational guidance centre for help in choosing a congenial 
occupation, training for it and finding suitable employment. They also 
suggest an interesting fourfold classification of crippled adults in relation 
to the employment accessible to them. If crippled children were brought 
up along the sound and human lines advocated here there would un- 
doubtedly be fewer consequential handicaps and a proportionate increase 
of employability. 

The Declaration of the Aims and Objects of the Crippled Children’s 
Society, a list of its bulletins, and a select list of books on child care (which, 
significantly, does not deal specifically with handicapped children but 
provides the material for the general understanding necessary in their care) 
complete this volume. 


SouTH AFRICAN DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE. Report of the National 
Conference on Handicapped Persons. Bilingual (English and Dutch). 
Pretoria, 1952. 261 pp. 5s. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


BUNDESMINISTERIUM FUR ARBEIT, Federal Republic of Germany. Die 
Versorgung der Kriegsopfer in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland. (Das 
Bundesversorgungsgesetz.) Herausgegeben von der Bundesregierung. 
Bonn, 1952. 69 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE. Saskatchewan Health 
Survey Report. Vol. 1: Health Programs and Personnel : Vol. II : Hospital 
Survey and Master Plan. Regina, 1951. xxvii+270 pp. ; xxiii+188 pp. 
In this report the Health Survey Committee appointed to prepare a guide 

for the future development of health services in Saskatchewan surveys the 
health resources of the Province, appraises its health needs and recommends 
the early introduction of a comprehensive programme of health insurance 
—a recommendation approved by the provincial government. The committee 
proposes universal coverage, financing through taxation graduated according 
to income, and administration with the fullest possible participation of 
those receiving and those providing services. The health service should 
include a full range of preventive, diagnostic, treatment and rehabilitation 
services. 


Duran, Lucia Vega. Accidentes del Trabajo y Enfermedades Profesionales 
en los Paises Hispano-americanos. Memoria de prueba para optar al 
grado de Licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de 
la Universidad de Chile. Linares, Editorial Ciencias y Artes, 1951. 152 pp. 


E1jk, N.W.A. van. Het ondernemingspensioenfonds. Het moderne bedrijf- 
sleven. Leiden, Nederlandsche Uitgeversmaatschappij N.V., 1952. 62 pp. 
2.25 guilders. 
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INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WorK. Social Work in India and a Directory 
of National Social Welfare Agencies. Bombay, 1952. ii+50 pp. 1 rupee 
4 annas. 


MINISTERIE VAN SOCIALE ZAKEN EN VOLKSGEZONDHEID. Verlsag van de 
Verrichtingen gedurende het Jaay 1951. The Hague, Staatsdrukkerij- en 
Uitgeverijbedrijf, 1952. 215 pp. 1.50 guilders. 


Living Conditions. 


INSTITUTO INTERNACIONAL AMERICANO DE PROTECCION A LA INFANCIA. 
Seminario de Trabajo sobre Administracién de Servicios de Proteccién a 
la Infancia : Resumenes de las clases dictadas y de las Mesas Redondas. 
Montevideo, 1952. 

As part of Programme No. 32 of the Organization of American States 
child welfare “ seminars” have been held in various Latin American coun- 
tries under the direction of the Instituto Internacional Americano de Pro- 
teccién a la Infancia. The first was in Montevideo, the second in Caracas, 
and the third has just taken place in Santiago. 

The present volume reproduces a considerable part of the instruction 
given and reports discussed at the first seminar, where professors, lawyers, 
doctors and specialised officials gave discussion lectures on child welfare 
from the point of view of education, public assistance and labour. 


Kruts, C. A. De blinde en zijn geleidehond. Gouda, Johan Mulder’s Uitgevers- 
Mij, 1952. 72 pp. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. National Conference : Library Service for the Blind : 
Proceedings, 19-20, 1951. Washington, 1952. vii+86 pp. 


New YorK STATE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE AGING. 

Age is No Barrier. Albany, 1952. 171 pp. 

This volume constitutes the 1952 report of the New York State Commit- 
tee on Problems of the Aging, a legislative committee subdivided into 
advisory committees on questions of longevity, employment and recreation. 
The findings and recommendations of the Committee are followed by a 
series of 25 articles covering a great variety of subjects concerning aged 
persons, such as physical and psychological aspects, rehabilitation, special 
and normal employment opportunities, housing, attitudes towards the 
employment of older persons in various countries, and programme planning. 
The volume is fully illustrated. 


OuREDNIK, Karl, and Scuuppicu, Walter (editors). Jugendrecht und Jugend- 
wohlfahrt. Eine Sammlung der wichtigsten einschlagigen Gesetze, 
Verordnungen und Erlasse nach dem Stande der ésterreichischen Gesetz- 
gebung vom 1. April 1951. Neue Folge, Gruppe III : Verwaltungsrecht 
mit Ausschluss des Finanzrechts, Band 20. Vienna, Verlag der éster- 
reichischen Staatsdruckerei, 1951. xxvii+ 1,120 pp. 


YounG, Pauline V. Social Treatment in Probation and Delinquency. Treatise 
and Casebook for Court Workers, Probation Officers, and Other Child 
Welfare Workers. Foreword by Roscoe Pounpb. 2nd edition. New York, 
Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. xxvi+536 pp. 


$7. 
Agriculture. 
CENTRE D’ETUDES ET DE RECHERCHES DU MACHINISME AGRICOLE. Rapport 


Général de la Mission d’Information en Afrique Occidentale Frangaise. 
By M. Gaury. Paris, 1952. 93 pp. 
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CONSIGLIO NAZIONALE DELLE RICERCHE. Convegno sulla difesa del suolo e 
le sistemazioni fluviali e montane, Milano, 16-19 Aprile 1952. Rome, 1952. 
ix+316 pp. 1,500 lire. 


Dumont, René. Voyages en France d'un agronome. Paris, Librairie de 
Médicis, Editions M.-Th. Génin, 1951. 466 pp. 


INDIAN MINISTRY OF LABOUR. Report on an Enquiry into the Conditions of 
Agricultural Workers in Village Khalispur in Uttar Pradesh. New Delhi, 
Government of India Press, 1952. iv+97 pp. 

—Report of an Enquiry into the Conditions of Agricultural Workers in 
Village Khapri in Madhya Pradesh State. New Delhi, Government 
of India Press, 1952. 73 pp. 1 rupee 6 annas ; 2s. 


Ramus, André. Vie paysanne et technique agricole. Exemple de la Bresse 
louhannaise. Preface by P. MARGARIT. Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale 
des Sciences Politiques, No. 35. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1952. 


xi+ 152 pp. 


Co-operation. 


AGRARSOZIALE GESELLSCHAFT e. V. GOTTINGEN. Landvolk in der Industrie- 
gesellschaft. Mit Beitragen von K. FOTTERER, H. TENHUMBERG, J. 
DoEHRING, A. MArary, H. DretricH, W. ABEL. Schriftenreihe fiir 
landliche Sozialfragen. Hanover, Verlag M. & H. Schaper, 1952. 103 pp. 


BERGENGREN, Roy F. Crusade : The Fight for Economic Democracy in North 
America, 1929-1945. New York, Exposition Press, 1952. 379 pp. $3.75. 
The story of the development of credit co-operatives in the United 

States, written in lively style by one of the most active promoters of this 

form of association both in his own country and in Canada. The book in- 

cludes a chapter by James W. Brown which gives a clear picture of the 
main role of credit co-operatives. 


BocarDus, Emory S. Principles of Cooperation. Chicago, Cooperative 

League of the U.S.A., 1952. vii+68 pp. 

A short analysis and discussion of the basic principles of co-operation. 
The subject is ably treated, first with reference to the role of co-operation 
in human society and then in connection with its possibilities in the highly 
developed economies of modern times. The book concludes with a chapter 
on co-operative education. 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA, Standing Advisory Committee on Agricultural 
Credit. Proceedings of the First Meeting, held in Bombay, 22-23 August, 
1951, and the Second Meeting, held in Bombay, 24-25 April, 1952. Bombay, 
1951, 1952. 78 and 91 pp. 


ERRATUM 


1953 — Vol. LXVII, 


No. 1, January. On page 61, the figures in the third column (‘‘Female’’) 
of table IV (‘‘Number of 15-Year-Olds and of Apprentices’’) should read 
“*37,000”’ and “29,900”’. 
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Jeremy Bentham’s Economic Writings 


A critical edition based on his printed works 
and unprinted manuscripts 


W. STARK 


Volume I 


This volume covers the period from 1787 to 1795 and contains, in addition to A Defence of Usury, a 
pamphlet against Pitt, the Manual of Political Economy in its authentic form and two financial treatises. 
There is also a very full historical introduction, and a selection of passages from Bentham’s non-economic 
writings. which show his views on economics as a science and on the problems of methodology. “ The editor 
has placed scholars under a great debt both for the laborious work of collation and interpretation and for 
the introductory exposition in which the course of Bentham’s thought is traced in order.”— Manchester 
Guardian. 30s. net 


Volume II 


The second volume of this comprehensive edition contains all the writings that are grouped around 
Bentham’s boldest idea—the proposal for a “ circulating annuity”. By this he meant a government- 
sponsored currency which would be a kind of savings certificate as well as a form of paper money. Dr. Stark 
sheds light on Bentham’s unhappy negotiations with the Treasury in this matter. 40s. net 


Utility and All That 
and Other Essays 
D. H. ROBERTSON 


“This book is for the most part a penetrating commentary on various aspects of recent economic 
controversy... Economists and libraries will acquire this book as a matter of course and generations of 
students will be indebted to the author for rescuing his essays from the pages of more or less obscure learned 
journals.” — The Statist. 18s. net 


Public Opinion and Foreign Policy 
in the United States 


WALTER LIPPMANN 


“Both the historical interpretation and the suggestions for the future given by Mr. Lippmann are 
profound enough... These lectures are a delight to read... They are always brilliant.” —Cambridge Review. 
5s. net 
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The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand 


As the journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand, the Economic Record is the main 
source for those who are interested in discussion, at the professional level, of economic problems in those 
countries. But it is not confined to local subjects or local authors. It includes articles of general interest 
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THE INDUSTRIAL COURT REPORTER 


Issued monthly since January 1948, The Industrial Court Reporter 
contains important orders and awards of the Industrial Court and tribunals 
of Bombay State. The Reporter serves employers, employees, trade unions 
and lawyers by bringing together in one place the case law on industrial and 
labour matters. 

Annual subscription, 18 rupees. Single copies, 1 rupee 12 annas 
The Industrial Court Reporter Volume for 1946-47 : 12 rupees. 
Obtainable through recognised booksellers or direct from : 
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Editor: T. L. A. ACHARYA 
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The Evaluation of Human Relations Training for Supervisors. By Peter F. C. Castie. 
Job Attitudes and Job Choice Among Secondary Modern School Leavers (II). By Gustav Janopa. 


A Report on a Study of the Rehabilitation Services of Great Britain. By H. G. Maute. 
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